








AUGUST, 1919. 


THE FALLOW: OUR NEED OF THE CLASSICS.* 


THE SAME SEED SOWN ALIKE IN STONY, THORNY AND FALLOW GROUND. 


N a book on “Roman Farm Manage- 
ment” containing translations of Cato 
and Varro by a “ Virginia Farmer” (who 
happens also to be an American railroad 
president), there is quoted in the original 
Latin a proverb whose practice not only 
gave basis for the proud phrase “ Romanus 
sum” but also helped to make the Romans 
“a people of enduring achievement.” It 
is “ Romanus sedendo vincit.” For, as this 
new-world farmer adds by way of transla- 
tion and emphasis, “ The Romans achieved 
their results by thoroughness and pati- 
ence.” “It was thus,” he continues, “they 
defeated Hannibal, and it was thus that 
they built their farmhouses and fences, 
cultivated their fields, their vineyards and 
their oliveyards, and bred and fed their 
livestock. They seemed to have realized 
that there are no shortcuts in the processes 
of nature and that the law of compensa- 
tions is invariable.” “The foundation of 
their agriculture,” he asserts, “was the 
fallow”; and concludes, commenting upon 
this, that while “one can find instruction 
in their practice even to-day, one can 
benefit even more from their agricultural 
philosophy, for the characteristic of the 
American farmer is that he is in too much 
of a hurry.” 

This is only by way of preface to saying 
that the need in our educational philosophy, 
or, at any rate, in our educational practice, 
as in agriculture, is the need of the fallow. 

It will be known to philologists, even to 





* Address by John H. Finley, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York, at 
the National Classical Conference, Milwaukee, 
July 3, 1919, which the N. E. Journal of Edu- 
cation says was the leading address at the 
Milwaukee meeting of the National. Associa- 
tion this summer. 





those who have no agricultural knowledge, 
that the “ fallow field” is not an idle field, 
though that is the popular notion. “ Fal- 
low” as a noun meant originally a “ har- 
row,’ and as a verb, “to plough,” “to 
harrow.” “A _ fallow field is a _ field 
ploughed and tilled,” but left unsown for 
a time as to the main crop of its produc- 
tivity; or, in better modern practice, I be- 
lieve, sown to a crop valuable not for what 
it will bring in the market (for it may be 
utterly unsalable), but for what it will give 
to the soil in enriching it for its highet 
and longer productivity. 

I employ this agricultural metaphor not 
in ignorance; for I have, out on these very 
prairies, read between corn-husking and 
the spring ploughing Virgil’s Georgics and 
Bucolics, for which Varro’s treatises fur- 
nished the foundations. And I have also, 
on these same prairies, carried Horace’s 
Odes, in the spring, to the field with me, 
strapping the book to the plough to read 
while the horses rested at the furrow’s end. 

Nor do I employ this metaphor demean- 
ingly. Nothing has so glorified for me my 
youthful days on these prairies as the as- 
sociations which the classics, including the 
Bible, gave to them on the farm; and also 
in the shop, I may add, for it was in the 
shop, as well as on the farm, that I had 
their companionship. When learning the 
printer’s trade, while a college student, I 
set up in small pica my translation of the 
daily allotment of the “ Prometheus Bound” 
of Aeschylus, and that dark and dingy old 
shop became the world of the Titan who 
“manward sent Art’s mighty means and 
perfect rudiment,” the place where the 
divine in man “defied the invincible ges- 
ture of necessity.” And nothing can so 
glorify the classics as to bring them into 
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the field and into the shop and let them 
become woven into the tasks that might 
else seem monotonous or menial. 

In a recent editorial in the New York 
Times it was said that the men and the 
times of Aristophanes were much more 
modern than the administration of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. But this was simply be- 
causes Aristophanes immortally portrayed 
the undying things in human nature, 
whereas the issues associated with this 
particular administration were evanescent. 
The immortal is, of course, always modern, 
and the classic is the immortal, the timeless 
distillation of human experience. 

But I wander from my thesis which is 
that the classics are needed as the fallow 
to give lasting and increasing fertility to 
the natural mind out upon democracy’s 
great levels, into which so much has been 
washed down and laid down from the 
Olympic mountains and eternal hills of the 
classical world. 

In the war days we naturally ignored the 
fallow. We cultivated with Hooverian 
haste. It was necessary to put our soil in 
peril of exhaustion even as we put our 
men in peril of death. Forty million added 
acres were commandeered, six billions of 
bushels of the leading cereals were added 
to the annual product of earlier seasons. 
The land could be let to think only of im- 
mediate defense. Crops only could be 
grown which would help promptly to win 
the war. Vetch and clover and all else 
that permanently enriched must be given 
up for war gardening or war farming. 
The motto was not Americanus sedendo 
vincit but Americanus accelerando vincit. 

But on this day of my writing (the day 
of the signing of the peace) I am thinking 
that in agriculture and in education as well, 
we must again turn our thoughts to the 
virtues of thoroughness and patience,—the 
virtues of the fallow, that is, to ploughing 
and harrowing and tilling, not for the im- 
mediate crop, but for the enrichment of 
the soil and of the mind, according as our 
thought is of agriculture or education. 

Cato, when asked what the first prin- 
ciple of good agriculture was, answered 
“To plough well.” When asked what the 
second was, replied “To plough again.” 
And when asked what the third was, said 
“To apply fertilizer.” And a later Latin 
writer speaks of the farmer who does not 
plough thoroughly as one who becomes a 
mere “clodhopper.” You will notice that 





it is not sowing, nor hoeing after the sow- 
ing, but ploughing that is the basic opera- 
tion. 

It is the sowing, however, that is popu- 
larly just first in our agricultural and edu- 
cational theory. 


“A sower went forth to 
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sow.” A teacher went forth to teach, that 
is, to scatter information, facts;—arith- 
metical, historical, geographical, linguistic 
facts. But the emphasis of the greatest 
agricultural parable in our literature was 
after all not on the sowing but on the soil, 
on that upon which or into which the seed 
fell—or as it might be better expressed, 
upon the fallow. It was only the fallow 
ground, the ground that had been properly 
cleared of stones, thorns and other shallow- 
ing or choking encumbrances, that gave 
point to the parable. It was the same seed 
that fell upon the stony, thorny and fallow 
ground alike. 

There is a time to sow, to sow the seed 
for the special crop you want; but it is 
after you have ploughed the field. There 
is a time to specialize, to give the informa- 
tion which the life is to produce in kind; 
but it is when you have thoroughly pre- 
pared the mind by its ploughing disciplines. 

I have lately seen the type of agriculture 
practised out in the fields that were the 
Scriptural cradle of the race. There the 
ploughing is but the scratching of the sur- 
face. Indeed, the sowing is on the top of 
the ground and the so-called ploughing or 
scratching in with a crooked stick comes 
after. Contrast this with the deep plough- 
ing of the West, and we have one explana- 
tion at least of the greater productivity of 
the West. And there is the educational 
analogue here as well. In those homelands 
of the race, the seed of the mind is sown 
on the surface and is scratched in by oral 
and choral repetitions. The mind that re- 
ceives it is not ploughed, is not trained to 
think. It merely receives and with shallow 
root, if it be not scorched, gives back its 
meager crop. 

There must be ploughing before the sow- 
ing, and deep ploughing if things with root 
are to find abundant life and fruit. And 
the classics to my thought furnish the best 
ploughs for the mind,—at any rate for 
minds that have depth of soil. For shal- 
low minds, “ where there is not much depth 
of earth,” where, because there cannot be 
much root, that which springs up withers 
away, it were perhaps not worth while to 
risk this precious implement. And then, 
too, there are geniuses whose fertility needs 
not the same stirring disciplines. There 
are also other ploughs, but as a ploughman 
I have found none better for English use 
than the plough which has the classical 
name, the plough which reaches the’ sub- 
soli, which supplements the furrowing 
ploughs in bringing to the culture of our 
youthful minds that which lies deep in the 


“experience of the race. 


There are many kinds of fallow as I 
have already intimated. The more modern 
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is not the “bare fallow” which lets the 
land so ploughed and harrowed lie unsown 
even for a season, but the fallow, of varied 
name, where the land is sown to crops 
whose purpose is to gather the free nitro- 
gen back into the ground for its enrich- 
ment. So is our fallowing by the classics 
not only to prepare the ground, clear it of 
weeds, aerate it, break up the clods, but also 
to enrich it by bringing back into the mind 
of the youth of to-day that whieh has 
escaped into the air of the ages past 
through the great human minds that have 
lived and loved upon this earth and laid 
themselves down into its dust to die. 

In New York City, a young man, born 
out upon the prairies, was lying, as it was 
thought, near to death, in a hospital. He 
turned to the nurse and asked what month 
it was. She answered that it was early 
May. He thought of the prairies, glorified 
to him by Horace’s Odes. He heard the 
frogs in the swales amid the virgin prairie 
flowers as Aristophanes had heard them in 
the ponds of Greece. He saw the springing 
oat in a neighboring field that should fur- 
nish the pipes for the winds of Pan. He 
saw, as the dying poet Ibycus, the cranes 
go honking overhead. And he said, “I 
can’t die now. It’s ploughing time.” 


It is “ploughing time” for the world 
again, and ploughing time not only because 
we turn from instruments of war to those 
of peace, symbolized since the days of 
Isaiah by the “ploughshares” beaten from 
swords, but because we must turn to the 
cultivation with thoroughness and patience 
not only of our acres but of the minds that 
are alike to have world horizons in this new 
season of the earth. 

Amos prophesied that in the day of 
restoration “the ploughman would over- 
take the reaper.” War’s grim reaper is 
quitting the field to-day. The ploughman 
has overtaken him. May he remember the 
law of the “fallow” and not be in too great 
a hurry.—N. E. Journal of Education. 


——— 





BE PATIENT. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake, 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 
Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 
We may be mute, 
Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way— 
We will be patient while we may. 

Francis E. Willard. 
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BY D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. 





r is now twelve years ago that I was for 

the first time brought face to face with 
a class, some fifty in number, of little Latin 
novices. They all regarded me with sen- 
sations of wonderment and awe: they had 
but a faint idea, luckily, of the terror with 
which I regarded them. I had certainly, 
the recollections of my own long element- 
ary training to guide me in my proceed- 
ings and I had the traditions of the school, 
to which I had recently been appointed as 
master, to direct my uncertain steps. But 
the recollections of my own training were 
all tinged with melancholy; and with the 
traditions of my new sphere of duty I was 
but imperfectly acquainted. 

In the middle of my class-room stood a 
machine, somewhat resembling a patent 
engine for the simultaneous polishing of 
many knives; and I was desired to take a 
firm grasp of its wooden handle, and to 
turn it with vigor and rapidity. And an 
implement of simple leather was put_into 
my hands, by the dexterous application of 
which I was to quicken the apprehensions 
of such children as might be uninfluenced 
by the monotonous music of my gerund- 
stone. 

And for many a day, obedient to tradi- 
tion and to my orders, I turned rapidly 
the wooden handle, and flourished vigor- 
ously the simple implement to the very best 
of my ability. But, strange to say, al- 
though I was then youthful and strong, 
and eaten up with a superfluous zeal for 
my calling, I could never turn the machine 
without its creaking painfully; and when- 
ever I applied my leathern implement to a 
child’s palm, I was immediately conscious 
of a thrill, as of electricity, that ran from 
my finger-tips to the very center of my 
nervous system; and sometimes, after the 
performance of such an ordinary act of 
duty, I would find myself standing before 
my pupils with a heightened color upon 
my face, and a tingling in my ears; and to 
a looker-on I should have appeared as one 
ashamed of having done some questionable 
deed. 

Finding all my efforts unavailing to 
work smoothly and noiselessly my mechan- 
ical engine of instruction, I at length re- 
linquished it altogether; and it has been 
now standing for years in a side-room ad- 
joining my place of business, and is 


covered over with cobwebs, and rusted at 
the’ juncture of the stone and handle. 
To supply the place of its simple mechan- 
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ism, I brought to bear upon my pupils all 
the moral and intellectual means at my dis- 
posal. I spared myself neither in the mat- 
ter of time nor trouble in my endeavors tu 
educe the dormant faculties of my charges; 
and enjoying as I did for many years a 
bodily health impervious to fatigue, and 
having a keen sympathy with boyhood, I 
succeeded more and more, until I almost 
ceased at length to regret the disappear- 
ance of my gerund-stone. 

But the more I gave satisfaction to my- 
self, the less I gave satisfaction to the ma- 
jority of my so-called patrons—the guar- 
dians of my young pupils. From time to 
time, when I was indulging in a dream of 
appreciated toil, I heard complaints being 
circulated by such as were favorers of 
mechanism in instruction. Pupils, in 
whose progress I had begun to take a keen 
interest, were from time to time removed 
without a word of explanation or the 
civility of a farewell. “They were not 
grounded,” said these waggish but unman- 
nerly guardians; meaning all the while, 
“They were not ground.” 

I had almost begun to despair of my 
system, and to think that I had mistaken 
amy calling; and was casting about my eyes 
for some honest trade to which I might 
apprentice myself, when one afternoon my 
class was honored with a lengthened visit 
from a gentleman of acknowledged rank 
and worth and judgment. After the lesson 
was over, I complained to this distin- 
guished visitor that my system of convey- 
ing instruction, as being natural and 
philosophic, was popularly considered a 
more difficult one for a pupil than the 
ancient turning of a piece of mechanism. 
My visitor, who had a son under my 
charge, stated his firm conviction that my 
system was not only likely to produce 
better results, but was also in its operation 
far more easy and interesting for a young 
pupil to follow. From that moment I felt 
re-assured, and determined never again to 
regret the absence of my gerund-stone. 

And now to treat of the loss of my 
other auxiliary implement.. The applica- 
tion of this latter, I can honestly say, was 
never made excepting with the view of 
stimulating over-dormant energies, and of 
repressing tendencies to chronic negli- 
gence or misconduct. I considered myself 
as an abstraction; as the embodied repre- 
sentative of the class; and used the imple- 
ment only to protect the interests of the 
latter, which suffered, to my mind, when- 
ever one of its members, by carelessness or 
lack of study, turned upon himself that 
stream of time and energy that should have 
run uninterruptedly to the irrigation of the 
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body corporate. In fact, I made myself 
the dividend in a long division sum whose 
divisor was duty; the quotient, I found, 
was teacher -+- superintendent, and the re- 
mainder personal identity, which was very 
small in comparison with the divisor, and 
might practically be ignored. So, when 
a little fellow walked after me for a few 
days at the striking of the bell, with his 
hands beneath imaginary coat-tails in 
imitation of my gait, I considered him as 
only joking with me in my capacity of 
remainder; and I merely asked him to de- 
sist, as otherwise I should make fun of 
him in revenge; and he desisted. And 
when a boy wrote my name upon the desk, 
I was contented with showing him how he 
had mis-spelt it; and he rubbed it out at 
my request. And when a boy, years ago, 
put his tongue into his cheek after an 
admonition, I showed his comrades what 
little control he had over that organ; know- 
ing as I did that he intended to protrude it 
on the side that would have been invisible 
to me. And I may state that such trifling 
incidents were of so rare occurrence that 
I could enumerate them all upon the fingers 
of one hand. 

But still, although I was conscious that 
I used the implement with good intent, and 
aware that it was similarly used by men 
who were my superiors in age, and cer- 
tainly not my inferiors in kindliness and 
sympathy with boyhood, I was haunted 
with an idea that the use of it was founded 
on an error in our system of instruction; 
and I was long pondering where the error 
could lie; and I found the subject far more 
difficult than I had at first supposed, and I 
confess it still to be a problem difficult of 
solution. 

I was in this frame of mind one day 
when, according to an unalterable rule, 
there came under the influence of the elec- 
tric implement, a little, quiet, well-behaved, 
and intelligent foreigner. The application 
had scarce been made, when a young com- 
rade—bless the lad—gave vent to an un- 
mistakable hiss. Order, of course, was im- 
mediately and energetically re-established. 
But in my walk that afternoon by the sea, 
and in many a lonely walk afterwards, I 
thought about that little foreigner and his 
courageous comrade. And I thought how 
that little foreigner, returning to his own 
land, the ancient home of courtesy and 
gentle manners, would tell his friends of 
our rude, northern ways. And I trembled 
at the idea of my usage of the Electric 
Leather being narrated in the hearing of 
one of those terrible Colonels, whom_their 
Emperor holds with difficulty on the leash. 
For I thought if ever our great metropolis 
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were in their hands, how ill it would fare 
with all therein that turned the gerund- 
stone, and with those therein that bare my 
hapless surname. And the name of these 
is Legion. And knowing that the com- 
rade was no vulgar and low-natured boy, 
I felt sure in my heart that there was at 
least something right in the impulse tha‘ 
had pushed him into danger and disobedi- 
ence. But still I was afraid of allowing 
sentimentalism or impulsiveness on my part 
to take the place of duty, however stern 
and unpalatable. 

I was standing not alone one morning 
in the lobby of my own home, just before 
leaving for the day’s work. A great-coat 
of mine was hanging from the wall. My 
companion, in a playful mood, put a small, 
white band into one of its pockets and 
drew a something out; then thrust it back 
hurriedly, as though it had been a some- 
thing venomous. And over a very gentle 
face passed a look of surprise not un- 
mingled with reproof; but the reproof 
gave way almost momentarily to the wonted 
smile. But I long remembered the mild re- 
proof upon that gentle face; for it was an 
expression very seldom seen there; and it 
came afterwards to be numbered with 
other sad and sweet memories. 

Meanwhile, at the end of the last bench 
upon my class, sat a boy who was very 
backward in his learning. He was con- 
tinually absent upon what seemed to me 
frivolous pretences. These absences en- 
tailed upon me much additional trouble. 
I had occasionally to keep him and a little 
remnant in the room when the others had 
gone out to play, to make up to him and 
them for lost time. And, on one occasion, 
my look was very cross, and my speech 
very short; for it seemed to me provoking 
that children should be so backward in 
their Latin. And when the work was over, 
and we two were left alone, he followed 
me to my desk; and said: “ You have no 
idea, sir, how weak I am.” And I said: 
“Why, my boy, you look stout enough.” 
But he answered: “I am really very weak, 
sir; far weaker than I look!” and there 
was a pleading earnestness in his words 
that touched me to the heart; and after- 
wards there was an unseen chord of sym- 
pathy that bound the master to the pupil, 
who was still very dull at Latin. 

And still he would be absent; at times 
for a day or two together. But it excited 
no surprise. For the boy seemed to sit 
almost a stranger among his fellows; and 
in play-hours seemed to take no interest 
in boyish games. And by and by he had 
been absent for some weeks together. But 


I was afraid to ask concerning him, think- 
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ing he might have been removed, as many 
boys had been, without a letter of explana- 
tion, or his shaking me by the hand. And 
one morning I received a letter with a 
broad, black edge, telling me that he had 
died the day previously of a virulent, con- 
tagious fever. 

So when school was over, I made my 
way to his whilom lodging; and stood at 
the door pondering. For the fever, of 
which the child had died, had been to me a 
death-in-life, and had passed like the Angel 
of old over my dwelling, but, unlike that 
Angel, had spared my first-born, and only- 
born. And because the latter sat each 
evening on my knee, I was afraid of the 
fever, and intended only to leave my card, 
as a mark of respectful sympathy. But the 
good woman of the house said: “ Nay, 
nay, sir, but ye’ll see the laddie;” and I 
felt drawn by an influence of fatherhood 
more constraining than a father’s fears, 
and followed the good woman into the 
small and dim chamber where my pupil was 
lying. And, as I passed the threshold, my 
masterhood slipt off me like a loose robe; 
and I stood very humble and pupil-like in 
that awful presence, that teacheth a wis- 
dom to babes and sucklings, to which our 
treasured lore is but a jingling of vain 
words. And, when left alone, I drew near 
the cheerless and dismantled bed on which 
my pupil lay asleep in his early coffin. 
And he looked very calm and happy, as 
though there had been to him no pain in 
passing from a world where he had had 
few companions and very little pleasure. 
And I knew that his boyhood had been as 
dreary as it had been short; and I thought 
that the good woman of his lodging had 
perhaps been his only sympathizing friend 
at hand. And I communed with myself 
whether aught I had done could have made 
his dullness more dull. And I felt thank- 
ful of the chord of sympathy that had 
united us, unseen, for a little while. But, 
in a strange and painful way, I stood re- 
buked before the calm and solemn and un- 
rebuking face of the child on whom I had 
frowned for his being backward in his 
Latin. F 

That evening, as usual, my own child 
was seated on my knee, making sunrise 
out of sunset for myself and his mother’s 
mother. And the table was alive with 
moo-cows and bow-wows and silly sheep. 
And we sang snatches of impossible songs; 
or hid ourselves behind chairs and curtains 
in a barefaced and undeceitful manner. 
And the Penates at my hearth, that were 
chipped and broken, blinked merrily by the 
fire-light; and the child was taken to his 
tiny bed; and the chipped Penates, there- 
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upon, slowly faded out of view, and disap- 
peared among the cinders. 

And I sat musing alone. And yet not 
all alone; for in the chair where recently 
had been sitting the mother of my child’s 
mother, there sat a gray, transparent shape. 
And the shape and I were familiar friends. 
He had sat with me many a time from mid- 
night until when the morning had come 
peeping through the green lattice. And he 
had peopled all the chambers of my house 
with sad thoughts and black-stoled memo- 
ries. So, never heeding my familiar friend, 
I sat staring in the fire and thinking. 

And I thought, sadly and almost vindic- 
tively, of the dreary years of my own early 
boyhood, with their rope of sand, and the 
mill-wheel that had ground no corn. And 
I remembered how at times there would 
come to me in my exile the sound of my 
brother’s laugh, and the sweeter music of 
my mother’s voice. But I remembered 
thankfully, that through years of monoto- 
nous work and rough usage I had enjoyed 
sound health, and had had companions with 
whom I had walked, and talked, and 
romped, and fought, cheerily. 

And I wondered whether I should be 
spared to see my own child grow to be a 
merry and frank-hearted little fellow; to 
hear the music of his ringing laugh; to see 
his face flushed with rude but healthful 
sport; to hear of him as beloved for many 
boyish virtues, and reproved, not unloving- 
ly, for his share of boyish faults. And I 
longed to be climbing with him the hill of 
Difficulty, and lightening the ascent for 
him with varied converse; resting now 
and then to look down upon the valley, or 
to let him gather blue-bells that grew on 
the hill-side. 

And then I thought of a boy who had 
sat of late on the last bench in my class- 
room, with a timid and scared look beside 
his bluff and bold companions; who had 
stood in the noisy play-ground, lonely as 
in a wilderness; whom I had seen that 
afternoon in his early coffin, with the seal 
upon his forehead of everlasting peace; the 
peace that passeth all understanding. 

So I determined, from the recollections 
of my own dreary boyhood, for the mild 
reproof that once had clouded momently 
very gentle eyes; for the love I bare my 
own little one, and for the calm and unre- 
buking face I had seen that afternoon, that 
I would do as little as possible in the ex- 
ercise of my stern duties to make of life 
a weariness to young children, and espe- 
cially to such as should be backward in 
their Latin—Day Dreams of a School- 
master. 
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THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 





NATURAL ADAPTATION TO THE WORK, 





FTER all that has been said in relation 

to the elements of a successful teacher, 

it is evident that such qualifications depend 

primarily on three characteristics. These, 

in their local disposition and order of im- 

portance, are: Natural Adaptation, Culture, 

and Skill. We purpose to contribute a 

short article on each of these generic 
qualities. 

Natural Adaptation—There is perhaps 
no qualification less commonly regarded by 
the profession and educators generally than 
adaptation, and yet nothing can be clearer 
than that it is an essential prerequisite to 
all excellence in the art of instruction. 
Without it, a teacher may be versed in all 
the theory and science of his high vocation 
and yet be a mere incumbent in his posi- 
tion. 

Good teaching involves a vast deal more 
than the routine of the class-room and the 
preservation of discipline. These in them- 
selves are not ends, but means adapted to 
an end. As instrumentalities, they are of 
great importance; but they are introduced 
as aids to the teacher and not vice versa. 
As instructors, the teacher holds the first 
place and the class-book the second; but we 
are disposed to believe that the inversion 
of this order is the most common defect of 
our present system of education. Books 
usurp the place of individual effort, and 
formule and rules the position of effective 
oral instruction. Perhaps in our graded 
and higher schools this evil is more ap- 
parent than anywhere else. It is, however, 
a gratifying fact that our best educators 
are at present alive to the necessity of re- 
form in this particular. 

Oral instruction is alike the province of 
the pulpit, the rostrum and the school desk, 
and as such depends for its success upon 
the instructor’s mental and moral character. 
They are all departments of education, and 
great excellence in any of them cannot 
exist unaccompanied by that facility and 
felicity of expression which is essential to 
eloquence. We must judge the value of 
all instruction by its effects on the in- 
structed. 

Adaptation is never found except where 
certain traits of temperament and character 
exist. These we may describe as fluent ut- 
terance, moral enthusiasm and ready sympa- 
thies. Popularly, the influence arising from 


this combination is termed “ Personal mag- 
netism,” but it is most probably due to cer- 
tain principles of psychological affinity and 
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to spiritual laws. In regard to the last ele- 
ment, we may say that a tender love of 
humanity and simplicity of spirit are all the 
ingredients of a sympathetic disposition; 
and every teacher without these positive 
qualities has mistaken his calling, and 
should at once cease to profane it. To such 
his duties cannot be but a drudgery, and 
he sooner or later infects his pupils with 
the same feelings toward school exercises 
which he himself experiences. Whatever 
good he may do is far more than counter- 
balanced by evil, for who can estimate the 
pernicious effects of a sour, selfish or lazy 
instructor upon the plastic mind of youth? 
To become misanthropic and study-hating 
is surely the destruction of everything 
beautiful and good in child or man! 
_Moral enthusiasm, as a distinguishing 
trait of noble character, consists in the 
self-abnegating elevation of principle above 
policy. It is heroism in the soldier, in- 
spiration in the bard, patriotism in the 
citizen and devotion in the reformer and 
public teacher. Its presence, like that of 
human sympathy, is discovered in a speaker 
by that spiritual intuition which is strong- 
est in childhood, and is communicated 
largely through language. To be under- 
stood appreciatively, the instructor must 
adopt a phraseology familiar to his school, 
and to accomplish this well requires the 
very best command of language. Indeed, 
it is generally conceded by the best speak- 
ers that to address children effectively is 
one of the hardest tasks of even profes- 
sional speech-making. Fine set speeches on 
nothing in particular are a superfluous 
luxury in the public school-room; but im- 
pressive oral instruction—indispensable to 
moral and mental growth—cannot be given 
without an early fluency of language and 
those other characteristics already enu- 
merated. 

The complaint made so often where Eng- 
lish is not the common language—that 
schools there are not successful—is entirely 
owing to the fact that while the pupils un- 
derstand but little English, the use of their 
vernacular dialect is ruled out of the 
school-room. We can prescribe no remedy, 
while we hold that, under such circum- 
stances, the schools must suffer despite 
every effort of the teacher. The class- 
book is but partly understood, the teacher 
cannot make himself impressively under- 
stood, and all the exercises are shrouded in 
the uncertainty of obscurity. No natural 
adaptation, however excellent, can avail 
under such surroundings. The charm of 
sympathy and enthusiasm are alike of no 





special effect, because the teacher much too 
often speaks in a language imperfectly 
understood by his pupils. _ 


- 
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J. P. MCCASKEY. 





HE annual address before the literary 
societies of the College was delivered 
by one of the most brilliant and versatile 
editors of the time, widely known through 
all the land. His subject was “College 
Dreams,” and his audience large and ap- 
preciative. “The first part of the address 
was the gospel of dirt, and all the rest 
of it disappointment and ashes,” was the 
severe comment of a lady of intelligence. 
The last and by far the best part of such a 
speech was, strange to say, quite omitted. 
He had no word of life beyond the grave— 
no dream of To-morrow. Brilliant success 
won by the most painstaking endeavor, 
and at the end the apples of Sodom! 
Great intellectual powers held for long at 
their mightiest stretch of endurance, patient 
purpose taxed for a life-time to the utter- 
most, and then, after it all, the cry, heart- 
sick and hopeless, Vanitas vanitatum! 
This was the burden of the story. Cherish 
your dreams, and be dreamers to the last, 
he said, it makes the passing life more 
glad; but at the end human experience has 
ever been, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 
The grandest dream the human heart has 
ever cherished is the dream of a glad Im- 
mortality—beautiful beyond compare, and 
soul-satisfying as nothing else on earth 
ever has been or can be. But of this the 
orator said no word. The dream of ideal 
loveliness; of humanity perfected where 
more than Utopia and the Happy Isles 
shall be realized; of the pure joys of Jeru- 
salem the golden; of crystal seas, of the 
river of life, of the Paradise of God! It 
is a dream, but it goes down with us all 
glorious to the end; flushing with more 
than sunset radiance the clouds that hang 
over the Valley of the Shadow. Toil 
grows lighter as we dream. Sorrow is 
tempered until in its place there comes a 
solemn gladness. There is gain in very 
loss—whether it be the loss of wealth, or 
power, or place, or health, or home, or 
cherished friends. Loss of life itself to 
him who gladly dreams this dream, he 
thinks, brings greatest gain of all. 

What glory if the dream be true! And 
what if it be but a dream? It is the only 
one which thus far has never failed the 
sons of men. All else may end in dust and 
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ashes long before the last scene comes. 
This alone blooms on to the end like the 
fabled amaranth of the fair gardens it pic- 
tures, whose freshness is unfading. 

The Book of Time and of Eternity, 
which alone tells the story of Immortality, 
is, more than all others, the Book of the 
Dreamer. 


-— 





DOES THE MIND GROW? 





| neeay the mind grow? If it grows, does 

it grow according to laws, or does it 
not? If it grows according to laws, can 
these laws or any of them be ascertained? 
Alll these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative, and thus answered they re- 
fute the doctrines of those who hold that 
there is no science of teaching. 

But teaching as an art is by no means an 
experimental art. The teacher does not 
arrive at a correct practice by trying one 
thing after another until he finds the right 
way to succees. An oculist may “ spoil 
a bushel of eyes” in attaining skill in his 
profession; but God never intended the 
human soul to be the subject of such rough 
experimentation. As a farmer learns by 
repeated trials what fertilizers are best 
suited to the soils he works, as a physician 
administers his medicines, guided only by 
what he has observed of their effects, so 
the teacher may by a series of similar ex- 
periments obtain a certain kind of profes- 
sional skill, but it is not the highest kind. 

Teaching in its proper sense is a rational 
or fine art akin to sculpture, painting, 
architecture, and yet higher than either. 
The sculptor must have some experimental 
knowledge of the stone he works, of the 
body he would fashion, of the mind that 
warms that body with life and quickens 
it with spirit, and yet all this knowledge is 
but the vulgar means with which he would 
work out a divine end—the tools he uses in 
search of the ideal he would realize. The 
sculptor sees a beautiful image hid in the 
rough stone, and he works days and weeks, 
perhaps, to set it free—to present it to the 
admiring gaze of men. So, too, the teacher 
gathering together all that is known of the 
human body and the human mind and the 
means of educating them, uses it in the 
effort to make full men and women of the 
children committed to his charge. He does 
not deserve the name of teacher who does 
not see in every child, however ignorant, 
ill-favored or uncouth, the attributes of 
true manhood—the image of God, and who 
does not understand that his great work 
is to realize this ideal. 
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HOW I MADE MY SCHOOL-ROOM 
ATTRACTIVE. 





BY ANNABELL LEE, 





I HAD a fine large house in the country, 

well lighted and ventilated, good desks, 
stained and varnished; a vestibule, closet 
and cellar; an A Bc and a multiplication- 
table card. These were my advantages. 
My drawbacks were discolored, old-fash- 
ioned, ragged maps; a worn-out, tottering, 
rusty stove, with pipe, scuttle, shovel and 
zinc to match; and a black-board—minus 
the black. 

My first movement toward reconstruc- 
tion was to roll up the maps and put them 
under the cellar steps. My next, to meet 
the directors and ask for new ones. They 
bought them and I hung them nicely, plac- 
ing over each a green wreath, or a bunch 
of spruce or pine. After some persuasion, 
a director came and renovated the black- 
board, and I next attacked the stove. I 
depicted in glowing colors how we sat by 
that stove in blanket-shawls and overcoats, 
and nearly froze; and one bright day a new 
one was vouchsafed. I have kept it black- 
ened ever since, and in summer we garnish 
it with flowers. It hasn’t a pencil mark on 
it, and the nice square of zinc is washed 
daily. Then came a new scuttle and 
shovel, basin, cup and bucket, and I donated 
the leaky old ones to the boys, to help 
build mill-dams and fortifications. 

Meantime, I had cleaned the cellar; and 
the floor being hard and dry, it made a 
capital place for my merry band to play, 
in wet weather. I gave them the disgrace- 
ful, old maps, and they used them for wig- 
wams and tents, for flags and Indian 
blankets; and, with a few turkey feathers 
in their hats and a few war-whoops, they 
rival the Modocs. 

My children sing well. So one ovening 
we sang for the public. I had my melo- 
deon on the platform, and Nilsson was in 
the back-ground that night. With the pro- 
ceeds we bought Sanders’ spelling charts, 
and an elocutionary chart. 

The walls lost their blank look, and we 
began to draw long breaths of satisfaction, 
and to think it time to besiege the board 
again. The result was Perce’s magnetic 
globe and two chairs. My dignity having 
suffered from a broken chair, I enlarged 
the pile of kindling with it. A carpenter, 
at work on some benches, made me a clock 
shelf, and on it I put a little clock, which 


cost a dollar and a quarter. I consider 


that clock a good investment, and to-day 
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the crispest, freshest five-dollar bank-note 
could not buy it. 

Then I collected among the chilren, and 
sent for The Lancaster Mottoes. Over the 
clock I put, “Lost time is never found 
again,” and the rest I hung around the 
room. 

I needed curtains. I scalloped and 
pinked some newspapers. After awhile I 
made a statement of grievances to the 
directors, and they bought me buff oiled 
linen. I made the curtains by sewing in 
pieces of lath, top and bottom, then fasten- 
ing a long piece of black tape to the top 
lath, enabling us to roll them to any height. 

I collected again, always encouraging the 
children by heading the list with my own 
name, and we bought a looking-glass and 
four towels, a jumping-rope and a ball. 
They take turns in having the towels 
washed, and, as we have combs and soap, 
there is no need of any one’s being untidy. 

Then a good, dear lady sent me a large 
corn-husk door mat, a towel and a scrub- 
bing-brush, and another sent me a large 
bunch of turkey feathers and wings for 
dusting. I began to be vain. Our school 
was steadily gaining a reputation for neat- 
ness and attractiveness, and I was compli- 
mented by visitors, directors and superin- 
tendent. The last suggested a _ school 
library. I began the work at once. Un- 
fortunately, I could not handle a saw or 
plane very creditably, but I had a nephew 
who could; and, being deluded by a new 
necktie into believing that Aunt Bell was 
the best girl in Bucks county, he made me 
three nice hanging shelves. These I put 
up with red cord, tying the top with a 
broad ribbon that once did duty on a 
bonnet. 

I collected books from parents and 
friends, and the work still goes on. The 
children have the use of the books at noons 
or to take home. In vacation I visited in 
the family of a gentleman who superin- 
tended the putting up of signal stations for 
Gen. Gilmore, so I fancied he could make 
shelves also. He humored my fancy by 
trying, and I triumphantly carried home 
in my trunk three nice shelves, which I 
hung on the opposite wall, and filled with 
my own library. Around these I hung 
my “School Journal,” “The Educator,” 
“ Merry’s Museum,” “ School-Day Visitor,” 
and “ Youth’s Companion,” and gave the 
pupils the privilege of looking at any of 
them at proper times, if their hands were 
clean. A book firm in Philadelphia sent 
* me two sets of drawing cards, and we col- 
lected and bought three sets more, also two 
flags, which are used by the children on 
election days and other great occasions. 
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They differed so in politics, it was neces- 
sary that each party should have a flag. 

I collected pictures from first-class illus- 
trated papers, and every other available 
source, and covered the walls. Some I 
framed with straw, some I hung with 
scarlet yarn, and some I fastened with 
small tacks. 

These pictures meet the eye at all times, 
and often at noons and on rainy days a 
little band will go all around the room and 
comment on them. I have never had a 
picture torn by a child. When the room is 
cleaned, I put them all carefully away. I 
made two capital scrap-books by pasting 
pictures on the plain pages of a number of 
illustrated papers, and also by using one of 
Vick’s Catalogues in the same way, using 
small pictures. When tired of work, the 
little ones spend many a happy hour in 
looking over these and a number of Sun- 
day-school papers which I sewed together. 

I wanted carpets. I invaded my sister’s 
store-rooms and lofts, and even coaxed 
some pieces off their floors, and made my 
own more presentable. Our last collection 
was a serious affair. We wanted Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. I made out an 
alluring paper, stating our great need, and 
sent in around the neighborhood. It was 
a success, and we had enough money left 
to buy a numeral frame and a magnet. 
have beautiful flowers brought me, and 
very often I put a little bouquet on the 
vacant desk of a dear boy who left us two 
years ago for the happier world. His pic- 
ture hangs on the wall, and the girls made 
three pretty crosses and placed around the 
frame. To-day my dead darling sleeps 
under the flowers he loved so well. 

I have some bouquets of dried grasses, 
flowers and autumn leaves; also a curiosity 
box, in which are Indian arrows, some 
beautiful shells and curious things from 
foreign lands. In my desk I keep camphor, 
cotton, sticking-plaster and old linen—and 
wounds, tooth-aches and bruises are cured 
magically. I keep peppermint and sugar, 
too, and the aches that juvenile flesh is 
heir to are speedily dispelled thereby. In 
connection with all other blessings, we have 
a rag-bag, pin-cushion and mouse-trap. 
For the last we are truly grateful. 

After vacation we are promised new 
writing charts. I have more pictures to 
frame, and shall make further improve- 
ments. I want my school-room second to 
none in the county. I have invested a very 
little money but a great amount of time and 
enthusiasm. I love my work; still better, 
I love my little workers. By their confi- 
dence and affection I am fully repaid for 
all my labors of love in their behalf. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND JOBS. 





A you looking for a job as motorman? 

Prove your ability by psychology. 
Will you make a good chauffeur? Sub- 
mit to a mental test and find out. Would 
you be a successful telephone operator? 
You will save the company’s time and your 
own by undergoing a psychological exami- 
nation to determine your fitness for the 
position. Psychology plays a prominent 
part in the various plans for vocational 
guidance currently reported to the United 
States bureau of education, by means of 
which scientists hope to devise ways of 
measuring people with regard to their quali- 
fications for certain kinds of work. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Sage Foun- 
dation, has just summed up a number of 
psychological tests for positions actually 
put into practice in modern industry. Thus 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company engaged Professor Munsterberg 
to introduce a test for determining which 
applicants were likely to prove good tele- 
phone operators. The girls were examined 
with reference to “ memory, attention, gen- 
eral intelligence, space perception, rapidity 
of movement, accuracy of movement, and 
association.” The results showed that the 
girls who qualified in the tests were the 
most efficient in practical service, while 
those who stood at the foot of the list 
failed later and left the company’s employ. 
Professor Munsterberg has also tested 
street-car motormen by elaborate apparatus, 
with a view to selecting those least likely 
to be responsible for accidents. As a re- 
sult of his experiments he came to the 
significant conclusion that the application 
of such a test on motormen would result 
in the rejection of about 25 per cent. of 
those now employed. 

Mr. S. E. Thompson used “ reaction-time 
tests” in selecting girls for the work of 
inspecting for flaws in the steel balls used 
in ball bearings. The final outcome was 
that 35 girls did the work formerly done 
by 120; the accuracy of the work was in- 
creased by 66 per cent.; the girls’ wages 
were doubled; the working day decreased 
from ten and one-half hours to eight and 
one-half hours; and the profits of the 
factory increased. Another set of psy- 
chological tests aims to select positions for 
persons, rather than persons for positions, 
but not much has really been done in this 
field. The difficulties in the way of both 
kinds of tests may be inferred from the 
fact that there are something like 10,000 
separate kinds of gainful occupations in the 
United States. Dr. Ayres sees great possi- 
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bilities in psychological tests for choosing 
the right persons for jobs. He says: 
“When the best possible adjustment shall 
have been attained between work and work- 
man, each one will have his full oppor- 
tunity to achieve at least something for 
commonwealth and commonweal. The 
tasks of the world will be better done and 
the workers will receive greater rewards, 
deeper joy, and fuller satisfaction in their 
doing. 


sles 
—— 





REMOVING DIFFICULTIES. 





BY JACOB ABBOTT. 





An effective way to excite interest, and 

that of the right kind, in school, is 
not to remove difficulties, but to teach the 
pupils how to surmount them. A text- 
book so contrived as to make study mere 
play, and to dispense with thought and 
effort, is the worst text-book that can be 
made, and the surest to be, in the end, a 
dull one. The great source of literary en- 
joyment, which is the successful exercise 
of intellectual power, is by such a mode of 
presenting a subject, cut off. Secure, 
therefore, severe study. Let the pupil see 
that you are aiming to secure it, and that 
the pleasure which you expect that they 
will receive is that of firmly and patiently 
encountering and overcoming difficulty; of 
penetrating, by steady and persevering 
effort, into regions from which the idle and 
the inefficient are debarred, and that it is 
your province to lead them forward, not 
to carry them. They will soon understand 
this, and like it. 

Never underrate the difficulties which 
your pupils will have to encounter, or try 
to persuade them that what you assign is 
easy. Doing easy things is generally dull 
work, and it is especially discouraging and 
disheartening for a pupil to spend his 
strength in doing what is really difficult for 
him when his instructor, by calling his 
work easy, gives him no credit for what 
may have been severe and protracted labor. 
If a thing is really hard for the pupil, his 
teacher ought to know it and admit it. 
The child then feels that he has some 
sympathy. 

It is astonishing how great an influence 
may be exerted over a child by his simply 
knowing that his efforts are observed and 
appreciated. You pass a boy in the street 
wheeling a heavy load in a barrow; now 
simply stop to look at him, with a counten- 
ance which says, “That is a heavy load; 
I should not think that boy could wheel 
it;” and how quick will your look give 
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fresh strength and vigor to his efforts. On 
the other hand, when, in such a case, the 
. boy is faltering under his load, try the 
effect of telling him, “Why, that is not 
heavy; you can wheel it easily enough; 
trundle it along.” The poor boy may drop 
his load, disheartened and discouraged, and 
sit down upon it in despair. It is so in 
respect to the action of the young in all 
cases. They are animated and incited by 
being told in the right way that they have 
something difficult to do. A boy is per- 
forming some service for you. He is 
watering your horse, perhaps, at a well by 
the road-side, as you are traveling. Say to 
him, “Hold up the pail high, so that the 
horse can drink; it is not heavy.” He will 
be discouraged, and will be ready to set 
the pail down. Say to him, on the other 
hand, “I had better dismount myself. I 
don’t think you can hold the pail up. It is 
very heavy;” and his eye will brighten up 
at once. “Oh no, sir,” he will reply, “I 
can hold it very easily.” Hence, even if 
the work you are assigning to a class is 
easy, do not tell them so unless you wish 
to destroy all their spirit and interest in 
doing it; and if you wish to excite their 
spirit and interest, make your work diffi- 
cult, and let them see that you know it is 
so; not so difficult as to tax their powers 
too heavily, but enough so to require a 
vigorous and persevering effort. Let them 
distinctly understand, too, that you know 
it is difficult, that you mean to make it so, 
but that they have your sympathy and en- 
couragement in the efforts which it calls 
them to make. 

You man satisfy yourself that human 
nature is, in this respect, what I have de- 
scribed by some such experiment as the 
following. Select two classes not very 
familiar with elementary arithmetic, and 
offer to each of them the following ex- 
ample in addition: 


The numbers may be continued, accord- 
ing to the obvious law regulating the above, 
until each one of the nine digits has com- 
menced the line. Or, if you choose Multi- 
plication, let the example be this: 


Multiply 123456789 
by 123456789 
Now, when you bring the example to 
one of the classes, address the pupils as 
follows: 
“T have contrived for you a very diffi- 
cult sum. It is the most difficult one that 


can be made with the number of figures 
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contained in it, and I do not think that 
any of you can do it, but you may try. I 
shall not be surprised if every answer 
should contain mistakes.” 

To the other class say as follows: 

“T have prepared an example for you, 
which I wish you to be very careful to 
perform correctly. It is a little longer 
than those you have had heretofore, bui 
it is to be performed upon the same prin- 
ciples, and you can all do it correctly, if 
you really try.” 

Now under such circumstances the first 
class will go to their seats with ardor and 
alacrity, determined to show you that they 
can do work, even if it is difficult; and if 
they succeed, they come to the class the 
next day with pride and pleasure. They 
have accomplished something which you 
admit it was not easy to accomplish. On 
the other hand, the second class may go to 
their seats with murmuring looks and 
words, and with a hearty dislike of the 
task you have assigned them. They know 
that they have something to do, which, 
however easy it may be to the teacher, is 
really difficult for them; and they have to 
be perplexed and wearied with the work, 
without having, at last, even the little satis- 
faction of knowing that the teacher appre- 
ciates the difficulties with which they had 
to contend. 





UNCLE SAMUEL DOES THINGS. 





Victor CAMBON, a Frenchman, after 
three months spent in examining American 
industry, exclaims: “It is one of immens- 
ity, of a complete and magnificent whole, 
absolutely incomparable! ” 

So it is, although our ears are made 
weary with tales of the superefficient Ger- 
man and Jap. Because Germany has made 
a very few things, including dyes and 
chemicals, more successfully than America, 
we don sackcloth and pretend that we are 
outpointed at every place. 

Not so! Bethlehem can make more 
Krupp armor plate than Krupp itself can 
make. Du Pont can make more explosives 
than any other plant in the world. United 
States Steel can fabricate more steel in a 
year than all the mills in Japan can pro- 
duce in two. Pullman can build more cars 
than any shop outside the United States. 
Baldwin’s can construct more locomotives 


‘than any factory not in our own land. 


Westinghouse and General Electric are not 
be equaled in their line by any other two 
electrical concerns on earth. Our three 
Pennsylvania mills that make armor for 
ships can in a year more than double the 
best output of Krupp. At least two Amer- 
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ican factories can beat the rest of the world 
in building automobiles. 

In nearly all the big industries the 
United States leads. Farming is the great- 
est world work. Who makes the best farm 
implements? Your Uncle Samuel. The 
farmer is helped by scarcely a single im- 
plement of imported origin. That is a 
tremendous fact which Americans forget. 
The world’s second greatest work is rail- 
roading. After an Englishman had in- 
vented the locomotive itself, what else did 
the United States borrow to build and equip 
its railroads, which exceed by 50,000 miles 
the railroads of all Europe? Steel and 
iron come next. Ask Alva Dinkey, presi- 
dent of Midvale, or C. M. Schwab, head 
of Bethlehem, or Judge Gary, chairman of 
United States Steel, if they get more new 
ideas about their business from Europe and 
Japan or from their own mills and their 
American competitors. Who thinks out 
the new kinks in mining coal and copper, 
two other immense industries? We lead 
here just as we do in the latest methods 
for farming, railroading and steel-making. 

Not so long ago I saw them in Japan 
hauling pig copper from the largest mine 
in the empire. How were they doing it? 
With oxen over a route 12 miles to a rail- 
way station. Out in Butte, Mont., or up 
at Calumet and Hecla they would hardly 
call that up-to-date-minute efficiency. In 
Philadelphia I saw five-horse teams and 
great automobile trucks hauling milk. In 
Vienna I saw a woman hitched beside a big 
dog hauling milk through the streets, 

Ours is a new country, but we have been 
efficient enough to accumulate $2,000 of 
wealth for every inhabitant, while super- 
efficient Germany has amassed only $1,250 
for every inhabitant—“ Girard” tn Phila- 
delphia Press. 
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UNCONQUERABLE JOY IN LIFE. 








E are being told that we have lost the 
power of laughter—and with it the 

joie de vivre natural to the child-like. na- 
ture. Mr. E. B. Osborn has been remind- 
ing us of a memorable sermon by the late 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Paget, based on the 
text. “The sorrow of the world worketh 
death.” This is sorrow which is a worldly 
thing, a false, unspiritual sorrow, the 
peevishness that is expressed by the obso- 
lete Chaucerian word, “accidie,” or in a 
vulgar modernism, “the hump.” It is the 


disease of which the restlesss pursuit of 
excitement is often a symptom. We feel 
incapable of laughter, of sympathy, of en- 
thusiasm; there is nothing that we like 
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to do unless it is to complain. At its 
blaskest it leads to suicide. Lecky tells us 
in the History of European Morals that 
“A melancholy leading to desperation, and 
known to theologians under the name of 
acedia, was not uncommon in monasteries.” 
But Mr. Osborn claims that it is a more 
common complaint to-day than it was even 
in Cassian’s far-off century. It is the 
spiritual disease of the twentieth century; 
it has infected our literature as well as 
our lives with joylessness, the dejection of 
the younger “ intellectuals.” Yet joy,.un- 
conquerable joy, is the keynote of Hebrew 
and early Christian literature; the gift of 
the Man of Sorrows to the modern world; 
the quality, as Matthew Arnold points out, 
unattained by the greatest of pagans, Mar- 
cus Aurelius. “He that is least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he.”— 
British Friend, 
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PERSONALITY. 








 aeecmon is a subtle power which can 

command influence, position and even 
happiness. The owner is mostly uncon- 
scious of it in himself, and yet all people 
possess it. In some it is more highly de- 
veloped than in others. The power is 
called personality. 

The elements which contribute to per- 
sonality are numerous. One man’s youth 
and health impress you. He is full of 
energy and latent power and, after a short 
talk with him, you also desire to accom- 
plish. No less forcibly are you impressed 
by another who is physically weak. He is 
affable and generous, but what impresses 
you most is his courage and determination. 

One man is sociable and is constantly 
seeking his friends that he may enjoy their 
society. He is intimately acquainted with 
their affairs and manifests a kindly, help- 
ful influence. 

Then, there is the man with the sense of 
humor, who not only finds lots of enjoy- 
ment from day to day, but relieves many a 
tense situation by a remark apparently 
irrelevant, but with an undercurrent of 
common sense. 

Among twenty acquaintances will be 
found twenty different personalities, yet 
some characteristics are common to all. 
There are the homely, but essential, ones 
of determined effort, honesty, truthfulness 
and kindness, the last too often lacking. 
How many problems of modern life could 
te solved by an application of the Golden 

ule. 

Another influence which stamps person- 
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ality is unselfishness—the effort to do some- 
thing kindly for those from whom you can 
expect no return. This is quite different 
from the gift of time or money to your 
neighbor who will probably reciprocate. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate all the 
things which mould force and beauty into 
personality, but to suggest a little personal 
study. To this study might be added the 
observation that some busy people manage 
to find time to live amid noble thoughts, 
which atmosphere is sufficient to inspire 
courage to the man while he is misunder- 
stood and derided, and to keep him modest 
and unspoiled if the world acclaims him 
successful. Rob such a man of his youth, 
vigor and health, but his calm eye and 
graceful poise will still mark him as a man 
of strong and helpful personality. 
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CHIT-CHAT IN A COUNTRY STORE. 





MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 





EING out for a ride one late afternoon, 
we stopped at a country store at a 
pretty little-valley-hamlet, where there was 
no other public place to congregate. 
Standing for a few minutes in front of the 
huge Franklin stove, I was amused and 
edified by a discussion upon the district 
schools in the vicinity. 

“The schools all close to-day,” said the 
man who carried the mails to the district 
railroad station. “I have met committee- 
men at every turn. Next week the county 
papers will be made interesting with items 
setting forth the excellence of our schools 
and the superiority of our teachers, when 
the fact is, there has not been a passable 
school in town during the winter,” and 
taking his mail-bag from the hands of the 
postmaster, he drew on his yarn mittens 
and opened the door. 

“Stay and back up your statement, 
Francis,” called two or three; but he 
laughed and replied, “The truth will bear 
its weight,” and went on. 

“The school in our district has been 
quite as good this year as it was last,” 
spoke up a bright-eyed woman who was 
buying calico at the dry goods counter, 
turning around abruptly. 

“Sho, sho, Susan! I told you not to 


say nothing about it,” said a tall man in a 
buffalo coat, who was sitting on a boot- 
box in the back of the’ store. 

“Of course you did,” said the woman; 
“that is the principle that the schools in 
this town are run on, and have been for 
years. 


The public money is worse than 
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— away, but the sufferers must keep 
still.” 

“You call yourself one of the sufferers, 
I suppose?” said the postmaster, laughing. 

“T am one or them,” replied the woman 
with commendable spirit. “I have a 
family of children growing up about me. 
The best I can do for them is to give them, 
so far as lies im my power, good health, 
good moral and religious home-training, 
and as good an education as possible. The 
law provides liberally for this last, and n 
comes to every child by right; and when 
my children are defrauded of their just 
dues through the sheer slackness of those 
who have the matter in hand, I think it is 
hard that I cannot have the right even to 
express my opinion upon the subject.” 

“That’s so,” said a man who had just 
come in and was stuffing the pocket of his 
coat with newspapers, handed him by the 
postmaster. “The women ought to have 
the management of the schools. I made 
up my mind to that some time ago. My 
wife takes more interest in those things 
than I do, and she says, and I think my- 
self it is a fact, that our children, aside 
from what she has taught them at home, 
know less about their books than they did a 
year ago. Last summer the teacher was a 
young girl, the committee-man’s niece, and 
she let the scholars have their own way 
entirely. This year they have been de- 
termined on keeping the advantage they 
then gained.” 

“T had an idee that ’twas a pretty good 
school,” said a rough-looking man who sat 
on one end of the grocery counter, eating 
crackers and codfish. “The most atten- 
tion that I have paid to it was that my 
young ones were crazy to go. You 
couldn’t keep ’em at home in the winter, if 
the snow was up to their necks.” 

“They wanted to see the show,” said the 
woman. “Frequently I have been told a 
whole session has been spent in a war of 
words between the teacher and the large 
boys. You can judge for yourself how 
much real work has been done when I tell 
you that the grammar classes have not 
recited but twice during the term. My 
Georgie has not read but twice, and the 
other children have not been called upon 
for a lesson one third of the time.” 

“T don’t know what good it would have 
done for the grammar class to recite,” said 
the young clerk who was measuring muslin. 
“T have been to school to him, and he 
don’t know the difference between a verb 
and a conjunction.” 

“Why is such a person in the school?” 
asked some one else, and the merchant 
replied: 
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“He never pays any attention to the 
little ones; but I’ve heard that he was good 
in arithmetic,” as if that covered all that 
could be required of any teacher; and the 
rough-looking man put in: 

“He’s in the school because Joe Smith 
is committee, an’ he hates Tom Wright, an’ 
Tom Wright he hates this teacher wuss’n 
pizen. It’s Tom Wright’s boys he’s been a 
fightin’ with all winter. It’s jest a case’er 
spite, don’t ye see?” 

“That covers it,” said the woman, pay- 
ing for her purchases, “and that our 
schools are run in this way, reflects great 
credit upon the voters of the township.” 

“They ought to hire some one who 
would keep order,” said the merchant, re- 
placing boxes of elastic braid and boxes of 
buttons systematically upon the shelves. 
“ According to what I can find out, there is 
no order in any of the schools. I should 
think it would pay some one to go around 
from school to school and look into the 
matter. And after they had a good supply 
of order on hand, it would do to try and 
see what could be done about books.” 

This raised a laugh, and an old man who 
had not yet spoken said: “ That makes me 
think of old Cap’n Sawyer’s widder who 
used ter live on the General Potter Snyder 
place over at Brocton Centre. She had a 
lot of darters when she moved inter town, 
and she managed around in her high- 
faluten way until she got them all into 
schools,—four or five of them. They were 
nice, pretty, cranky young women; differ- 
ent, somehow, from the Brocton gals; and 
what does the Brocton scholars do but get 
their heads together and decide that they 
would make school-keepin’ in Brocton look 


‘like discouragin’ business to the new- 


comers. 

“The first Saturday night the girls went 
home and began to compare notes. Their 
experiences were so much alike that their 
mother (she was smarter’n lightnin’) mis- 
trusted that there was a plan back of it all. 
Monday mornin’ she went with her horse 
and shay and carried the oldest girl to 
the little red school-house at Five-mile 
Woods. Hitchin’ the horse, she went in, 
took off her quilted silk perlisse, and when 
the bell rang and the children took their 
seats, she said: ‘I have been to considerable 
expense to educate my darters for teachers, 
and teachers I expect them to be and good 
teachers. I was a teacher myself, in my 
day, and consider myself now fully compe- 
tent to assist my girls in organizing. Pro- 
ceed with your exercises, Sara Jane: I 
will attend to the order.’ She was a hand- 
some woman, tall and strongly built, with 
soft white hands that, on account of her 
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great size, or on account of a way she had 
of wearing lace ruffles falling over them, 
looked unusually small. 

“We,—the scholars I mean,—were so 
unused ter bein’ still that we had kicked up 
considerable of a rumpus before the Bible 
had been read and the Lord’s Prayer said. 
That widder, she prayed with her eyes open 
to see how things were goin’. I suppose 
the scholars all rather hoped she would 
lecture them. They were curious to know 
what she would say, but they had no idea 
of her doing anything but talk. 

“There was a good deal of traffic be- 
tween the boys’ side and girls’ side,—I 
s’pose they’d call it flirtin’ now-a-days,— 
and the boy who sat at the north end of 
the back seat and the girl who sat at the 
south end were the ringleaders. That 
mornin’ there hadn’t more’n three paper 
balls and two billets passed between them 
before that keeper of order left the desk, 
walked up to that boy, took him by the 
collar with one of her leetle soft hands, and 
holding him at arm’s length, took him 
around to that girl’s corner, sayin’ nothin’ 
only, ‘Go right on with your class, Sara 
Jane, I’m here to keep order.’ That big 
girl in the south corner she took by the 
back of her check-woolen gown with her 
other hand, lifted her up and bumped the 
heads and noses of the two together as 
easy as I could bump two kittens. She 
then told them to take their seats and get 
their lessons. You never saw anything in 
the way of discipline have a better effect 
than that. I,—I,—wall, I might as well 
own up,—hated the sight of Amanda Ann 
Miller ever after. We didn’t write no 
more notes; and she would go around three 
miles to avoid meetin’ me. The other 
schools were brought into the traces in 
about the same way. That woman and her 
girls revolutionized the schools and society 
in that town, so that ever since it has been 
ahead of any town in the county. That is 
the most I know about women managin’ 
schools; but it worked well in that case.” 

“For my part,” said the postmaster, “T 
should be glad to have women vote on all’ 
school business, serve on.committees, and 
have the general management of the 
schools. I believe it would work wonders 
in our country towns.” 

Everybody in the room agreed to this; 
and as we drove away over hill and dale, 
along the hard, smooth, white roads, I 
wondered why a thorough trial of this 
method of managing the schools is not 
made. The more I study the matter the 
more convinced I am that this would be a 
step in advance. The women in the 


country towns are more interested in the 
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schools than the men are. Many of them 
have been teachers. It is the mothers who 
visit the schools, who decide what the chil- 
dren shall study, who take note of attend- 
ance and keep account of the progress 
made. Why should they not have a legal 
right to vote on all that concerns these 
matters? 
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AN ILL-GOVERNED SCHOOL. 








Miss Davison stands at her desk the 
livelong day, and is constantly watching, 
prompting and admonishing her pupils. 
Neither force of wise rules, nor the fidelity 
of children is relied on: no well-digested 
system, with its set times and tinkling bell 
is put in operation; no action or resting of 
a child is studied with a “second thought,” 
no recitation is quietly listened to, and the 
difficulties cleared .up;—but in season and 
out of season, it is the out-pouring of re- 
buke and command: Scholars may take 
their books. Mary, why don’t you take out 
your geography—you know you'll want it 
this afternoon! “I’ve learnt my geog- 
raphy lesson.” Samuel, sit up! “My 
shoe’s untied.” Sarah, look this way! 
“Some one knocks.” Well, go and see 
what is wanted! John, your eyes are not 
on your book! “I was trying to spell my 
words.” Peter, what are you doing? 
“Trying to find my slate pencil.” Sarah, 
put down your hand from your eyes! 
“The sun shines right in my eyes!” Some 
one is biting her slate pencil! Keep those 
feet still! Class in geography may take 
their places! John, go out and shut that 
blind! I hear some one’s lips moving! 
Waiting for you all to get still! Mary, 
bound Africa, “ Africa is bounded north by 
the Medi——” Samuel, pick up that paper 
you dropped on the floor and put it in the 
stove! “TI didn’t know that I dropped it; 
it’s my composition!” Bring it here! 
You’re a careless boy; go to your seat! 
“Tt dropped out of my arithmetic when I 
opened it.” I didn’t understand how you 
said Africa was bounded? Peter, describe 
the river Nile. “The Nile rises in moun- 
tains of the eastern central part of the 
continent, from two separate sources, which 
are called .’ Thomas, how many 
times must I tell you to keep your feet still? 
I shall certainly punish you if I have to 
speak to you again to-day! Peter, where 
did you say the Nile emptied? “Into the 
Mediterranean Sea.” Sarah, give a de- 
scription of the Great Desert. “It lies in 
the northern part of Africa, extending 
from” Thomas, come here! I 
told you I would certainly punish you if 
you did not sit still. Hold your hand (gives 





him smart blows with a rattan; he cries 
lustily). Sarah finishes her answer while 
the punishment is going on, turning her 
head so as not to see the blows applied to 
her little brother’s hand. The class gets 
restless and impatient. Some of them 
whisper together, evidently to divert their 
minds, rather than from evil intent. 
Plainly the lesson had been well prepared; 
but it has lost all its interest to them. And 
a break was made in the work of the 
school. They felt that the punishment was 
harsh and hasty, and out of time. It was 
several minutes before quiet was restored 
and all were breathing easy, and the cur- 
rent of study was flowing on again. 

The teacher was well educated, as the 
phrase is; was thoroughly conscientious and 
devoted, and believed she was only doing 
her duty in the matter of discipline. . 

This is a faithful picture of a half-hour 
at the opening of an afternoon session. 
The question needs to be raised: Was 
profitable study possible in such circum- 
stances? Could a true and faithful im- 
pression of facts and principles be made 
on the memory under such frequent inter- 
ruptions? Was discipline, so enforced, 
salutary on the school? Was that teacher, 
in any proper sense, training and develop- 
ing the mental powers and the susceptibili- 
ties of her pupils, and helping them to form 
a symmetrical character? 





DENSE CLOUD OF IGNORANCE. 





BY J. L. M. CURRY. 





r is the prime business and duty of each 
generation to educate the next. No 
legislation in the United States is more im- 
portant than that which pertains to the 
universal education of our citizens. Self- 
government by the many is impossible, if 
the many be ignorant. They become dupes 
and slaves of the crafty few. The best 
government is that which governs least. 
The good and enlightened are a law unto 
themselves. The more universally the 
people are educated, the greater the liberty 
which can be allowed. “The world is 
governed too much,” is an old adage. The 
best limitation of government is right edu- 
cation. 

General intelligence reduces the need of 
harsh and external government; makes pro- 
tection of person and property easier, and 
more economical; gives readier mastery 
over narrowness and prejudice, the fruit- 
ful source of so much legislative wrong; 
and substitutes the teacher for the sheriff, 
the workshop for the poorhouse, the school- 
house for the prison. “For every pound 
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that you save in education,” said Macaulay, 
“you will spend five in prosecutions, in 
prisons, in penal settlements.” 

Industrial success, productive industry, 
accumulation of capital, remunerative 
wages, national independence, national 
well-being cannot be separated from gen- 
eral education. The object of education is 
not so much the imparting of knowledge as 
the developing of power and the building 
up of inward strength of character. 

When the illiteracy of races, adults and 
minors, men and women, is combined, we 
have a stimulus for effort that cannot be 
surpassed. The measure lies outside of 
party politics. The magnitude and immi- 
nence of the peril should awaken torpid 
patriotism into vigorous activity, should 
call forth “a fresh flow of consciousness,” 
should stir lassitude into zeal. A perilous 
exigency is upon us. The Republic is in a 
death-struggle with ignorance. If this 
menace and strain were during war, pen- 
dente lite, interposition and relief would 
come promptly and without dissent. Is 
self-preservation less an obligation in peace 
than in war? To preserve the life of so- 
ciety is the first duty. A government is 
bound to protect its own existence against 
any enemy that may assail it. Such a mass 
of illiteracy as we have is worse than 
foreign invasion, incites domestic violence, 
gives supremacy to bad passions and appe- 
tites, and is a perpetual menace to the life 
and well-being of Republican institutions. 
Of the constitutionality of Federal aid 
there is hardly a peg to hang a doubt upon. 

If one department of the government 
were in serious jeopardy from external or 
internal foe, or one substantive clause of 
the Constitution, or one muniment of 
liberty, quickly and resolutely would we fly 
to the rescue. Ignorance of citizens im- 
perils every department of the government, 
every clause of the Constitution, every dis- 
tinctive feature of representative institu- 
tions, every prerogative of personal and 
civil liberty. Ignorance is poverty, is des- 
potism, is slavery. It is not strange then 
that President Garfield, in his inaugural 
address, declared: “All the constitutional 
power of the nation and of the States and 
all the volunteer forces of the people should 
be summoned to meet this danger, by the 
saving influence of universal education.” 

In time of war, to save the national life, 
extreme measures are often resorted to. 
War is to be deprecated, but it inspires 
heroic virtues, and hero-worshipers we all 
are instinctively. War develops some 
noble qualities; it generates patience, self- 
denial, fortitude, courage, chivalry patriot- 
ism. Peace may have perils as imminent 
and potential as war, and justify as well a 
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resort to the extreme medicine of the Con- 
stitution. The illiteracy of millions of citi- 
zens was more perilous than a Confederate 
army thundering at the gates of the capital. 
That army was conquered and dissipated 
in four years. Illiteracy unchecked covers 
generations. It is a festering cancer, a 
clinging curse; it begets no noble deeds, it 
never caused any good; it appeals to base 
passions and brutal instincts, renders its 
victims insensible to their degradation, and 
has in it nothing elevating or deific; it 
impoverishes and degrades men and na- 
tions. We have sanitary commissions to 
prevent and arrest the spread of yellow 
fever; we erect levees to guard against 
overflow of rivers. Ignorance is more 
hurtful than floods, more destructive than 
pestilence; it diseases and paralyzes body 
and soul. 
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VACATION WORK. 


been success which is attending the ex- 

periments of Chautauquas and Sum- 
mer Schools at the colleges, universities, and 
schools of art generally, may be taken as 
evidence of a wide-spread and growing dis- 
position among teachers to dispose of their 
vacation weeks for profit as well as for 
recreation. Every teacher, indeed, who is | 
alive to the responsibility of his or her posi- 
tion, and who wishes a place in the ad- 
vance corps of educational workers, must 
feel that the long period of the summer 
vacation is too precious.to be wasted in en- 
forced idleness. The summer school has 
grown in favor and become an active 
agency in promoting our common school 
interests. But it is well to bear in mind 
that regular courses of instruction or of 
lectures are not the only sources from 
which useful knowledge may be drawn. 
Indeed, so far as these courses comprise 
what may be called “ book-learning ”—his- 
tory, philosophy, languages—we are not 
disposed to look upon them with unalloyed 
favor. Readers of The Journal will not 
need to be told that we hold that one of the 
most pressing needs of our teachers is a 
more intimate acquaintance with nature— 
more of that knowledge which is obtained 
directly through the eye and is moulded 
into form in the observer’s own brain, in- 
stead of being received at second-hand 
through the text-book or through the popu- 
lar lecture. 

The summer is, of all seasons of the year, 
the time for prosecuting this sort of study. 
The woods, the fields, the sea-shore, are 
teeming with life. It is good for teachers 
who are favorably situated for the project, 
that they assume for a few weeks the rdle 
of amateur scientists; that they select some 
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section of natural history for which they 
may have a preference, or for the study 
of which their opportunities will be the best, 
and devote a portion of their time to ori- 
ginal investigation in this field. Make a 
short tour through this “ fairy-land,” not 
merely for your own pleasure and im- 
provement, but with an eye to the children 
who, during the coming winter, will be 
placed under your instruction. Books 
which will serve you as guides, in whatso- 
ever direction you may choose to travel, 
are easily procured. You will take with 
you a note-book and a portfolio or other 
suitable receptacle for the preservation of 
specimens; and, even though your trip 
should be short and desultory, you will not 
fail to return with abundant material out 
of which you can weave many an interest- 
ing talk with your children, not of things 
of which you have heard, but which you 
have seen with your own eyes. 

Had it been your good fortune to spend 
your vacation across the seas—to visit Lon- 
don and Paris, Florence and Rome—you 
would have returned with an inexhaustible 
theme. As it is, you have remained at 
home, or been only to the sea-shore or to 
the mountain-side; but if you have had 
your eyes open, and have been intent upon 
seeing, you can tell your pupils stories of 
insect architecture rivaling the cathedral 
building of Europe, stories of plant and 
insect life which will be for them as new 
and strange as anything you could tell 
them of foreign lands; and more than this, 
you will open their eyes to the truth that 
the wonders of the world are not all in 
remote places beyond their reach. 
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HOW MISS ANDREWS SUCCEEDED. 








BY HARRIET A, CHEEVER. 





oe was bright, accomplished, and in- 
dustrious. In her neat room at home, 
Miss Helen Andrews hung the framed di- 
ploma she had received on graduating from 
the high school, and near by was a second 
framed certificate testifying to the satis- 
factory manner in which she had completed 
her studies at the State Normal School. 
Then her recent examination before the 
School Committee had resulted in their 
pronouncing her thoroughly competent to 
teach in the grammar department of the 
public schools. 

But Helen Andrews was not satisfied— 
with herself, we mean. Miss Bacon, one 
intimate friend, had said Helen certainly 
must perfect herself in French, it might 
prove so valuable to her in time to come; 
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and Miss Spencer had advised her taking 
up Kensington embroidery; it was not only 
such lovely work, but, if she grew skillful 
in setting the fanciful stitches, there was 
money to be made from the articles pro- 
duced. Miss Shirley had declared that, 
with her fine ear for music, Helen ought 
carefully to cultivate her taste in that di- 
rection. 

So it was with a sense of burdensome 
duties resting upon her that Miss Andrews 
began the daily routine of teaching. Not 
that she expected to perfect herself all at 
once in the varied accomplishments she had 
undertaken, but French, music, and em- 
broidery she had decided should receive a 
certain degree of attention each week. She 
could even see how a portion of the recess 
could be devoted to the French lessons. 
Being naturally quick to acquire anything 
on which her mind was bent, her progress 
in each particular interest was apparent 
from the beginning. But the keen eye of 
her mother noted uneasily that her daugh- 
ter, a great deal of the time, seemed 
anxious and dispirited. 

“What is it, Helen, dear?” she said 
kindly, one day; “do your outside occupa- 
tions prove too much for you?” 

“Oh, no, mother,” was the quick reply; 
“everything outside goes on well enough; 
it is in the school-room I meet with diffi- 
culties. I don’t seem to get’ on with the 
children as I expected to.” 

And, in fact, from the time she entered 
the school-room in the morning until the 
last bell sounded in the afternoon, Miss 
Andrews was half-unconsciously wishing 
herself at home, and school-hours through 
for the day, that she might take up one or 
another of her more agreeable “ outside” 
duties. And yet she was faithful in a 
methodical sort of way while occupied in 
teaching, and wondered why it was she 
could not feel more interested in her pupils, 
and their tiresome rounds of recitation. 

But Janie Burrows was a special trial, 
and Katie Brown a special aggravation; 
for poor Janie could not understand arith- 
metic any more than if it was all Greek, 
and poor Katie had about as much idea of 
grammar and parsing as had her own 
yellow canary. 

So while Helen patiently studied French 
during the recess, Janie and Katie impa- 
tiently bounced about and pretended to 
study figures and parts of speech. The 
fall term was finished and the winter one 
fairly begun, and Helen was feeling worn 
and discouraged. There were to be a few 
days of vacation at Christmas-time, and ac- 
cordingly Helen went one day to the city 
to do some shopping. But in the after- 
noon, on arriving at the depot, she found 
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herself about ten minutes late for the train, 
and nearly an hour would elapse before 
she could start for home. As the depot 
was a central one, from which cars ran in 
several different directions, she soon be- 
came interested in watching the people 
come and go. All at once her tired face 
lightened up with genuine pleasure. A 
brigth, breezy-looking girl had entered the 
door opposite, and instantly Helen had 
recognized her as Bessie Jameson, her 
favorite friend and roommate of the Nor- 
mal School. 

In a moment Bessie had ’spied Helen. 
“Oh, my dear!” she exclaimed, “how glad 
I am to see you! I should be glad to see 
you under almost any circumstances; but 
as I am about half-an-hour in advance of 
my train, it is particularly fortunate to find 
a friend in waiting. Now do tell me all 
about yourself, and how your school pros- 
pers; I am teaching too, and isn’t it per- 
fectly delightful!” 

“Do you really find teaching delight- 
ful?” asked Helen, a little incredulously; 
“it tires one so.” 

“Why, I scarcely ever think of that,” 
responded Bessie; “I suppose I may ache 
a little sometimes, but there is no time to 
stop to think of that; teaching is so ab- 
sorbing.” 

“But don’t you find some scholars in- 
sufferably dull?” 

“Duller than a hoe to begin with, once 
in a while,” laughed Bessie, “but I don’t 
let them remain so long.” 

“But I have so much to do,” pleaded 
Helen. 

“Yes, I know; my school duties takes 
almost every moment of my time,” chir- 
ruped Bessie, “but then it’s work that pays 
you so, as you go along.” 

“But I spend all my spare time on 
French, music, and embroidery,” exclaimed 
Helen. 

“ What!” 

“Why, I am keeping up those three 
studies,’ repeated Helen. 

“And teach school in the meantime, 
eh?” 

“Oh, the school comes first, I suppose; ” 
and as she replied, Helen began to feel a 
little uneasy at the look of ludicrous per- 
plexity on Bessie’s face. 

“Why, Helen Andrews! Why, Helen 
Andrews!” she burst forth. “Well, I 
thought you looked worn when I first saw 
you, but now I only wonder there’s any- 
thing of you left! It’s a mercy you’re not 
distracted? but really, Helen dear,” she 
added, in a more serious tone, “can you 
do your pupils any justice, with your mind 
occupied as it must be with other studies? 
Why, as I said before, it takes nearly all 
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my time to teach successfully. At home 
I am constantly planning how I will con- 
duct this or that recitation; what is the 
best method for explaining certain lessons; 
how I will manage with this girl who is 
inclined to be a little refractory, or that 
one who is inclined to be a little sullen.” 

“You can never do it in the world, 
Nellie, girl,” she added with sudden 
energy; “I'd either give up the school or 
the other studies. Unless your whole 
heart is in your work, when it comes to 
teaching, you will never make a success of 
it—never!” 

A little more conversation followed, then 
Bessie’s train was ready, and bidding 
Helen “ Bye-bye,” in her sprightly way, she 
was off. 

But Bessie’s views of the teaching prob- 
lem had proved a revelation to Helen, and 
straightway she fell to pondering, and 
wondered if what Bessie had said was 
really true. Then she began speculating 
as to the possibility of being able to ex- 
plain arithmetic to Janie Burrows so she 
could come to understand it, and wondered 
vaguely as to the likelihood of being able 
to drill Katie Brown in the hitherto hidden 
mysteries of grammar, so that the child 
could grasp something of its meaning. Be- 
fore she reached home that night she had 
made a few definite resolves. 

When the spring term began, Mrs, An- 
drews was pleased and relieved to see how 
cheerful and even animated Helen had 
become. She had expected to see her 
“wilt right down,” as she expressed it, 
when she gave up all occupation except 
teaching, but the result had been just an 
opposite one. 

We will only stop longer to quote a por- 
tion of a very long letter which Bessie 
Jameson received early in April from her 
friend Helen Andrews: 

“You dear, little Bessie, how can I ever - 
tell what a change and reform has been 
wrought in me and my school, and all 
resulting from our conversation in the 
depot last December? I was pretty nearly 
discouraged, as you had surmised, and was 
beginning to consider teaching a toilsome, 
humdrum life; but to work I went with a 
will, to see whether or not it could be 
made interesting. In the first place, I 
dropped all outside occupations, and found 
that of itself a great relief. Then I began 
at once to feel new interest in certain 
scholars who had caused me great vexa- 
tion, from what had seemed provoking 
dullness. Bless their hearts—they wanted 


teaching? And I had been the stupid one 
not to recognize so obvious a fact. 

“The day I awoke to a proper sense of 
my children’s needs and requirements, they 
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awoke to a new ambition; and I tell you, 
Bessie, they are doing splendidly! 

“One poor little midget, a Janie Bur- 
rows, who had never seemed to have the 
first idea, is making such rapid progress in 
arithmetic she will soon be at the head of 
the class; and another child, Katie Brown, 
whose attempts at parsing passed all ordi- 
nary comprehension for laughable blunder- 
ing, and whose language was about -as 
ancient as it could be, ‘ crowding her nega- 
tives, and murdering the King’s English 
in general (there’s fine rhetoric for you, 
short sentences, you know) ; well, this same 
Katie Brown not only understands her 
grammar now, but it fascinates, and she is 
gradually becoming correct in her language 
—really her improvement is wonderful. 

“T am just delighted with teaching now. 
You see, my whole heart is in it. I have 
taken up music again; for once having 
made school-work thorough and systematic, 
I find my music will not interfere with my 
pupils and their progress in the least. 

“Now I must really stop writing, as I 
have a geography lesson to learn before 
going to bed. I may not commit every word 
to memory, as some pupils may do, but an 
older teacher than either you or I told me 
what a great advantage it was to acquaint 
one’s self with the main facts of a lesson 
to be recited, and after leaving school 
memory is treacherous, not always retain- 
ing as much as is desirable. 

“ But I shall always have Bessie Jameson 
to thank for revealing to me the very im- 
portant truth, that in order to be a success- 
ful teacher one’s whole heart must be in 
the work.” 


ities 
> 





HOW TO CHOOSE A TEACHER. 





HAVE often read, “how to choose a 
wife,” “how to write a letter,” “how 
to get rich,” “how to make a garden.” 
These and kindred themes have been fully 
expounded by others; but I am aching to 
have my say, and tell the expectant world, 
not how to teach school (normal shades, be 
not offended), but how to choose a teacher. 
Do not look for a dandy. The man who 
spends his time fixing up his outside, prob- 
ably will have little left to see to the little 
within, and less to help other people. 

Do not choose a graduate. By a gradu- 
ate I mean one whose education is com- 
pleted, who knows everything from addi- 
tion to parallax, from English to Arabic, 
and can glibly tell all he knows in a few 
minutes. No, do not choose a mere gradu- 
ate, though he have “four diplomas” in 
his trunk. 

Do not in every case look for an 


“ ex- 





perienced” teacher. Experience is valu- 
able, but if good is not always in the 
market, and it is better for you to “ break 


. another colt” than pasture a worthless, 


broken-down horse. 

Avoid a boaster. It has come to be a 
proverb in some quarters “as conceited as 
a school-master,” nevertheless, the good 
teacher, though not wanting in self-respect, 
seldom finds it necessary to blow his own 
trumpet. 

Shun a fault-finder. He who is con- 
tinually finding motes in fellow teachers’ 
eyes has, no doubt, many a beam in his 
own. 

Do not look for a teacher full of hobbies. 
He may last for a little while, but he runs 
not well. 


Having decided what you will not look 
for, start briskly on your journey. 


Look for common sense, it is better than Greek; 
Look for patience, it is better than “ grit;” 
Look for knowledge, and a desire to increase it; 
Look for modesty. Look for Christianity. 


P. S.—Do not look for an angel. 
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A SPELLING PUZZLE. 








HE Newark Advertiser says: “To 
people who pride themselves upon 
their aptness at spelling, we recommend 
the following test which has been compiled 
in leisure moments by a gentleman in this 
city merely as a literary curiosity. It is 
cleverly arranged with a view to present- 
ing as many difficult words in as small a 
space as possible, and there are probably 
few even of the ‘gifted’ spellers who can 
write the whole from dictation without 
making some blunders.” 

The most skillful gauger I ever knew 
was a maligned cobbler, armed with a 
poniard, who drove a peddler’s wagon, us- 
ing a mallein-stalk as an instrument of 
coercion, to tyrannize over his pony shod 
with calks. He was a Galilean Sadducee, 
and he had a phthisicky catarrh, diphtheria 
and the bilious intermittent erysipelas. A 
certain Sibyl, with the sobriquet of 
“ Gypsy,” went into ecstacies of cachinna- 
tion at seeing him measure a bushel of 
peas, and separate saccharine tomatoes from 
a heap of peeled potatoes, without dyeing 
or singeing the ignitible queue which he 
wore, or becoming paralyzed with a hemor- 
rhage. Lifting her eyes to the ceiling of 
the cupola of the capitol to conceal her 
unparalleled embarrassment, making a 
rough courtesy, and not harassing him with 
mystifying, rarefying and stupefying in- 
nuendoes, she gave him a couch, a bouquet 
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of lilies, mignonette and fuchsias, a trea- 
tise on mnemonics, a copy of the Apoc- 
rypha in hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes of 
Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a kaleido- 
scope, a dram-phial of ipecacuanha, a tea- 
spoonful of naphtha, for deleble purposes, 
a ferrule, a clarionet, some licorice, a sur- 
cingle, a carnelian of symmetrical propor- 
tions, a chronometer with a movable bal- 
ance-wheel, a box of dominoes and a 
catechism. The gauger, who was also a 
trafficking rectifier and a parishioner of 
mine, preferring a woolen surtout (his 
choice was referable to a vacillating, occa- 
sionally-occurring idiosyncrasy), wofully 
uttered this apothegm: “ Life is checkered; 
but schism, apostasy, heresy and villainy 
shall be punished.” The Sibyl apologiz- 
ingly answered: “There is a ratable and 
allegeable difference between a conferrable 
ellipsis and a trisyllabic dieresis.” We re- 
plied in trochees, not impugning her 
suspicion. 


_ 
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JOHNNY LEARNS SOMETHING 
THAT HE CANNOT SEE. 





eee following is such an admirable 

specimen of an object lesson that we 
insert it as a model for those who wish to 
do something with lessons in objects in 
their schools. 

Johnny is a seeker; and like every other 
little boy who keeps his wits about him and 
watches things, he is continually making 
his discoveries—the best of all ways for 
getting knowledge. 

The other morning he found on my table 
a small piece of painted steel, shaped like 
the capital U, only there was a short bar of 
iron across the top which made it look like 
a flattened D. 

“What a funny little horseshoe!” said 
Johnny, picking it up. “Why didn’t they 
put some holes in for the nails?” 

“That isn’t a horseshoe,” said I, “It’s a 
magnet.” 

“Magnet! What’s that?” 

As Johnny asked the question, he turned 
the thing over in his hands, and pulled the 
bar a little to see how it was fastened on. 
The bar slipped and when he tried to pull 
it back into place, one end came off, so that 
the bar hung only by a corner. 

“Never mind,” I said, as he looked up 
with a scared expression that plainly said, 
“T didn’t mean to break it.” 

“Tt isn’t broken. Put the bar back.” 

Johnny put it back, and it sprang into 
place with a sharp click. 

“That’s funny,” he cried again. ‘“ What 
made it jump so? And what makes it 
stick? It doesn’t feel sticky.” 
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“We call it magnetism,” I said. “Now 
take hold of the bar, and see if you can 
pull it straight off.” 

“TI can’t. It sticks fast.” 

“Pull harder.” 

Johnny braced himself for a strong pull. 
Suddenly the bar came off and the little 
fellow went tumbling backward into the 
middle of the room.” 

“Well, I never!” he cried good natured- 
ly, picking himself up. “What did you 
say makes it hold so hard?” 

“ Magnetism,” I said again. 

“But what is magnetism?” 

“T couldn’t tell you if I tried; but I think 
you could learn a good deal about it with 
that magnet.” 

“Could I? Let me try.” 

That is one of Johnny’s ways of amusing 
himself. He likes to find out things for 
himself, as well as most boys like to work 
at puzzles. 

“You will find a lot of things in that 
box of odds and ends that may help you.” 

Saying this I went about my business, 
leaving the young Faraday to pursue his 
studies as best he might. 

When I came home in the evening I 
found him more puzzled than I left him. 

“That ’s the queerest thing I ever saw,” 
he said. “Some things just jump at it as 
though they were alive; some things it 
pulls, and sometimes you can lift a whole 
string of things with it, holding on to each 
other just like a swarm of bees; and some 
things it doesn’t pull a bit.” 

“That’s a very long lesson you've 
learned,” I said “What things does it 
pull?” 

“These,” he said, pointing to a pile of 
things on one side of the box. “And these 
other things it doesn’t pull.” 

“Let us see what you have in this pile, 
I said, looking at the first little heap. 
“ Keys ? ” 

“Trunk keys,” said Johnny. “It doesn’t 
pull door keys. I tried ever so many.” 

“Try this key,” said I, taking one from 
my pocket. “This is a trunk key. See if 
the magnet pulls it.” P 

“No-o,” said Johnny, thoughtfully, “it 
doesn’t; but it pulled all the rest of the 
trunk keys I could find.” 

“Now try this key to the door of my 
office.” 

Johnny tried it, and to his. great amaze- 
ment, the key stuck fast to the magnet. 

“Clearly,” said I, “The magnet pulls 
some door keys and fails to pull some trunk 
keys.” 

aber was puzzled more than ever. 
He looked at one pile of keys, then at the 
other, thought a moment, then picked up 
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my trunk key, and said, “ This key is brass. 
The rest are iron.” 

“ That’s so,” I said. 

“ And all these door keys that the mag- 
net didn’t pull,” he continued, “are brass 
too. May be the magnet can’t pull brass 
things.” 

“ Suppose you try. But first see if there 
are any brass things in your pile of things 
the magnet pulled.” 

Johnny looked them over and found not 
one. In the other pile he found a brass 
nail, some brass pins, a hinge, and several 
other articles made of brass, none of which 
the magnet would pull. Then we tried the 
castors of my chair, and all the other brass 
things we could find, with the same result. 

“There’s no use trying any more,” said 
Johnny at last. “The magnet won't pull 
brass.” 

“Then there’s another matter settled,” 
I said. “The magnet does not pull brass. 
Is there anything else that it does not 
pull?” 

“Wood,” said Johnny. “I tried lots of 
pieces.” ' 

“ Anything else?” 

“Stones,” said Johnny, decidedly. 

“What are these?” I asked, holding up 


.a couple of heavy stones he had put among 


the things the magnet pulled. 

“TI guess I put those there by mistake,” 
said Johnny, testing with the magnet a 
number of stones in the other pile. 

“Try them,” I said. 

“Oh!” he said, as the magnet lifted 
them. “I forgot. It does lift some 
stones.” 

“Well, what else have you in that pile of 
things the magnet does not pull?” 

“Glass, leather, lead, bone, cloth, tin, 
zine, corn, and a lot of things.” 

“Very well. Now let us see what the 
magnet does pull. 

“Tron keys,” said Johnny, “and nails.” 

“Here’s a nail in this pile.” 

“That’s a brass nail. The magnet only 
pulls iron nails.” 

“Ts this an iron nail?” I asked, taking 
a small white nail from the first pile. 

“No; that’s tin, I guess, or zinc. It 
oughtn’t to be in that pile.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because the magnet does not pull tin or 
zinc.” 

“See,” he added, touching first a bit of 
tin-foil then a piece of sheet zinc, with the 
magnet. ; 

I handed him the white nail, and said, 
“Try this.” 

“That is queer!” he said, as the nail 
sprang to meet the magnet. 

“Try this strip of tin.” 

“Oh that isn’t tin; it is just tinned iron. 








You showed me that the other day. That’ll 
stick.” 

“May be the nail is only covered with 
tin, and is iron inside. Js it?” he con- 
cluded, eagerly, as I broke the nail in two 
to look at its interior. 

“T think it is,’ I said. “Try it with the 
magnet, and then try this white shoe-nail 
that is white clear through.” 

The shoe-nail did not stick; the other 
did, and we classed them accordingly. 

“What else have we in this pile?” 

“Needles, hair-pins, screws, wire—iron 
wire,” Johnny added quickly. “ Brass wire 
doesn’t stick, you know.” 

“How about this?” I asked, taking a 
small coil of red wire from my desk. 

“T guess that won’t stick,” said Johnny. 

“Why so?” 

“Because that’s copper wire, and the 
magnet doesn’t seem to pull anything that 
isn’t iron.” 

“There may be things besides iron that 
the magnet will pull, and there may be 
times when the magnet will not pull iron; 
but so far as we have tried it, the magnet 
pulls iron always, and never anything else.” 

“But you haven’t told me what makes it 
pull iron.” 

“That I cannot do any more than you. 
We see that it does pull, and can study 
generally the manner of pulling—it will 
take you a long time to learn all about 
that; but just how it is that the pulling is 
done, or what makes it, no one has yet 
found out. For convenience, we called the 
pulling power magnetism. You can keep 
the magnet, and study its action further. 
When you've tried it in every way you can 
think of, come to me, and I’ll show you 
ever so many curious things you can do 
with it.” 





“SPARE THE ROD.” 





N the course of one of Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons he said: Many persons object 

to a physical punishment for children, but 
they might as well revile God for making 
the child suffer pain when it stumbles on a 
stone. Punishment is needed sometimes, 
and where it is needed use it, and where 
it is not needed do not use it. It is purely 
a matter of practical skill and wisdom. 
Use just so much as is necessary to accom- 
plish your end—so much and no more. I 
have no doubt that a man, say with great 
experience in the rearing of children, might 
stop and reason with the child and so dis- 
pense with the rod, but I should like to 
know what a woman who has to work for 
a living, who has fourteen children, I 
should like to know what she is goign to 
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do about it. You that have amplitude of 
means can stop and blow the bubbles of 
society, but for others—don’t be afraid to 
do what God does; all creation is whipped 
by him; and you need not be afraid to use 
the switch. Men say that it awakens more 
bad passions than it cures. Well, that is 
because you don’t whip hard enough. All 
slight pinches, all slapping of the ears, are 
abominations. You must aim to establish a 
counter-irritation and have it so. Those, 
then, must be the points—inside and out- 
side at the same time, thoroughness in 
whipping or nothing, that is the rule. Our 
. government in the family destroys seli- 
government. 

People marvel why children turn out 
badly for whom so much has been done. 
Suppose your child has never. been allowed 
to walk; suppose the servant was obliged 
to carry him in her arms or wheel him in 
a carriage all the time, and he never be 
allowed to set his foot upon the ground till 
he was twenty-one, and then marvel that 
he cannot walk when so much has been 
done to spare his legs to this time! So 
some people are so anxious for the salva- 
tion of the souls of their children that they 
damn them; they won't let the child go out 
in the street because there are bad ‘boys 
there. You think for them; you lay down 
your life for the boy, and you never teach 
him a just discrimination between right 
and wrong; you never let him make 
blunders, which is the best thing in the 
world for a child to do. You insist on it 
that the child shall be stuffed with knowl- 
edge; you bother him in every way, and 
then, at last, when he gets out into life 
he has learned nothing. The family is a 
school in which the children are to practice 
continuously. You can teach the child to 
use its own judgment, but if you have 
nothing but your own imperious will, and 
say nobody can have any rights in your 
family, the law is yourself all the time— 
“the children must do as I say or I will cut 
their heads off.” Your will is so strong 
that, like a sparrow beating up against a 
tornado, the child’s will is swept down be- 
fore it, and consequently when he gets 
away from home, comes down to New 
York perhaps, his first thought is, his first 
expression is, “ Thank God, ‘now I will see 
life.’ And the worst of this is, to him 
this life is the common sewer; he is but 
the natural result of bad government. 
And you say, “Good gracious, if there 
ever was a boy that had good government 
my boy had!” but he had not, for you 
never allowed him to exercise the first 
principle of self-conservation. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 





L. P. HECKER, 





Bhar oe has been variously defined by 

those who have written upon this 
subject. Some make it a matter of sensi- 
bility, others again a power of discrimina- 
tion. Alison combines both elements and 
defines it as, “ That faculty of the mind by 
which we perceive and enjoy whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature 
and of art.” Burke and Reid take a simi- 
lar view, while Akenside, representing the 
former, asks: 


What, then, is taste but those internal powers, 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? 


Mental philosophers, likewise, disagree 
as to what occasions the emotion which is 
termed the beautiful. Some attribute the 
cause to certain qualities in the object 
which produces this sensation, others lodge 
it in the mind itself. There is also much 
difference in their theories, whether that 
power of the mind, which takes cogniz- 
ance of beauty, is a distinct faculty, or 
whether the whole mind is employed in this 
mental operation. Be this as it may, the 
mind certainly has a power for an appre- 
ciation of beauty, and this power can un- 
doubtedly be developed by careful culture 
to a very high degree of sensitiveness, or 
on the other hand, rendered permanently 
inoperative by indifference and neglect. 

The existence of such a power is evident 
from the fact that when we behold objects 
which possess symmetry, delicacy, utility, 
novelty and unity in variety, pleasurable 
emotions are excited in the mind. And, 
that it is susceptible of improvement, we 
need but witness the relative degree of in- 
tensity with which minds of different 
stages of culture are impressed by the same 
objects. 

Since taste, then, admits of cultivation, 
this work naturally falls within the prov- 
ince of the teacher, and he should conse- 
quently be able to pay proper attention to 
the development of this power. Youth is 
the golden season to arouse and strengthen 
the perceptive faculties, and as taste is al- 
most exclusively of such a nature, an early 
age is eminently the proper time to com- 
mence this work. Nor are opportunities 
wanting to do so, even before the children 
begin to attend school. Beauty is all 
around us; every blade of grass, and every 
opening flower bears the impress of the 
beautiful. The murmuring brook, the pic- 
turesque landscape, and the elegant arts, 
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are well-known examples that excite pleas- 
ing sensations. But, alas, how little is 
done in the way of instilling into the minds 
of our children a love for the beautiful. 
We are a fast people. We have no time 
for the development of the finer sensibili- 
ties of our nature. Utilization is the chief 
end and object of our being. It pervades 
our whole business relations, and enters 
our very social life. Our educational sys- 
tem is almost exclusively organized on this 
basis. The sciences and the mathematics, 
consequently, occupy an undue prominence 
in nearly all our schools, whilst the study 
of the languages, music and drawing is 
almost totally ignored. The reason for 
this is obvious, because a knowledge of the 
former adds to our material wealth, whilst 
an acquisition of the latter fits us more 
particluarly for an appreciation of the 
beauties in nature and art, and hence it is 
deemed of secondary importance. 

As our schools are, then, to a very great 
extent, regarded merely as agencies to pre- 
pare children for the sole business of 
money-getting, teachers seldom rise above 
these low views of education, in imparting 
instruction. But when we consider the 
influence which a refined taste exerts upon 
the individual in the formation of char- 
, acter, and that his moral and religious life 
is largely moulded by his taste, we may 
well ask, Should not teachers have a just 
conception of the importance of a culti- 
vated taste, and endeavor to correct these 
erroneous ideas in the rising generation? 
They evidently should, in order that all the 
noble powers may be developed with which 
God has endowed mankind. 

Let teachers, then, aspire to cultivate the 
taste of their pupils, that they may per- 
ceive more deeply and appreciate more 
fully all that is true and good and beauti- 
ful. To do this, teachers should aim to 
have the surroundings of their children 
as attractive as possible, and constantly 
point out to them that which is ennobling 
wherever it may be found. Pupils should 
be taught that there iis beauty in a tidy 
appearance, in neatly executed work, and 
in exemplary conduct, as well as in the 
brilliant hues of the rainbow and the mel- 
low richness of the autumn leaves. But 
above all, they should be made to realize 
that the highest form of beauty exists, not 
in the material, in the finite, but in the 
spiritual, in the infinite. 

There is beauty all around our path, if but our 
watchful eyes 

Can trace it ’mid familiar things, and through 
their lowly guise. 

We may find it where a hedgerow showers its 
blossoms o’er our way, 
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Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last 
red light of day. 

Yes! beauty dwells in all our paths,—but sor- 
row, too, is there; 

How oft some cloud within us dims the bright, 
still summer air! 

But we feel by the lights and clouds through 
which our pathway lies, 

By the beauty and the grief alike, we are train- 
ing for the skies. 


onic 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 





HERE is a rapidly-growing disposition 
among scholars and teachers to give 
a larger share of attention in school and 
college to our noble mother-tongue. The 
study of English bids fair one day to take 
its place as a matter of life-long purpose 
and enjoyment. Begun wisely in the ele- 
mentary school, carried along intelligently 
in the higher grades, continued throughout 
the college course with wider range as to 
author and more minute inquiry as to 
words and their etymology, history, and 
inner significance—all this will be but ade- 
quate preparation for better acquaintance 
with and greater enjoyment of the thought- 
wealth of the richest language the world 
has ever known. In this more advanced 
study, of course, the classical student will 
always have great advantage over him who 
is ignorant of Latin and Greek. Here the 
languages just named—to say nothing of 
their influence in the lines of discipline and 
culture—are of immense practical value. 
After these, but at a considerable remove, 
are the modern tongues. 

The last important article upon this sub- 
ject is a paper by Dr. Chas, W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
entitled, “ What is a Liberal Education?” 
in which he speaks as follows of the study 
of English. 

The first subject which, as I conceive, 
is entitled to recognition as of equal aca- 
demic value or rank with any subject now 
most honored, is the English language and 
literature. When Greek began to revive 
in Europe, English was just acquiring a 
literary form; but, when Greek had won 
its present rank among the liberal arts, 
Shakespeare had risen, the English lan- 
guage was formed, and English literature 
was soon to become the greatest of modern 
literatures. How does it stand now, with 
its immense array of poets, philosophers, 
historians, commentators, critics, satirists, 
dramatists, novelists, and orators? It can 
not be doubted that English literature is 
beyond all comparison the amplest, most 
various, and most splendid literature which 
the world has seen; and it is enough to say 
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of the English language that it is the 
language of that literature. Greek litera- 
ture compares with English as Homer com- 
pares with Shakespeare—that is, as in- 
fantile with adult civilization. It may 
further be said of the English language, 
that it is the native tongue of nations 
which are pre-eminent in the world by 
force of character, enterprise, and wealth, 
-and whose political and social institutions 
have a higher moral interest and greater 
promise than any which mankind has 
hitherto invented. To the original crea- 
tions of English genius are to be added 
translations into English of all the master- 
pieces of other literatures, sacred and pro- 
fane. It is a very rare scholar who has 
not learned much more about the Jews, 
the Greeks, or the Romans through Eng- 
lish than through Hebrew, Greek, or Latin. 

And now, with all this wonderful treas- 
ure within reach of our youth, what is the 
position of American schools and colleges 
in regard to teaching English? Has Eng- 
lish literature the foremost place in the 
programmes of schools? By no means; at 
best only a subordinate place, and in many 
schools no place at all. Does English take 
equal rank with Greek or Latin in our 
colleges? By no means; not in the num- 
ber and rank of the teachers, nor in the 
consideration in which the subject is held 
by faculty and students, nor in the time 
which may be devoted to it by a candidate 
for a degree. Until within a few years 
the American colleges made no demand 
upon candidates for admission in regard to 
knowledge of English; and, now that some 
colleges make a small requirement in Eng- 
lish, the chief result of the examinations 
is to demonstrate the woful ignorance of 
their own language and literature which 
prevails among the picked youth of the 
country. Shall we be told, as usual, that 
the best way to learn English is to study 
Latin and Greek? The answer is, that 
the facts do not corroborate this improb- 
able hypothesis. American youth in large 
numbers study Latin and Greek, but do 
not thereby learn English. Moreover, this 
hypothesis is obviously inapplicable to the 
literatures. Shall we also be told, as usual, 
that no linguistic discipline can be got out 
of the study of the native language? How, 
then, was the Greek mind trained in lan- 
guage? Shall we be told that knowledge 
of English literature should be picked up 
without systematic effort? The answer is, 
first, that, as a matter of fact, this knowl- 
edge is not picked up by American youth; 
and, secondly, that there never was any 
good reason to suppose that it would be; 
the acquisition of a competent knowledge 
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of English literature being not an easy but 
a laborious undertaking for an average 
youth—not a matter of entertaining read- 
ing, but of serious study. Indeed, there 
is no subject in which competent guidance 
and systematic instruction are of greater 
value. : 
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EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 





|", Repos stress should be laid upon the 

fact that the youthful memory, being 
exceedingly tenacious, impressions made 
upon the child are likely to be indelible. 
The great incidents in the history of the 
Israelites were woven into song, and these 
eucharistic epics were required to be dili- 
gently taught to their children. So, in the 
present day, the simple doctrines and thrill- 
ing events of Christianity should be 
wrought into verse and impressed upon the 
mind of the teacher by the power of music. 
Truths thus inculcated will cling to the 
soul forever. We all know that cherished 
memories of home and friends are ours 
with such enduring vividness that the 
record can never be effaced. But in all the 
reminiscences of days gone by there is 
nothing that so haunts the spirit as the 
songs to which we were accustomed in 
childhood. The sweet tones of a mother’s 
voice will live and speak in the heart long 
after that voice has been hushed to silence. 
The recollection of the hymn which were 
first heard amid the throng of worshipers 
in the city, or in the embowered country 
church, will remain in morning freshness 
long after the sanctuary has mouldered into 
ruins. -We may cross oceans and wander 
in foreign climes; the erect frame may be 
bowed with the weight of years, and raven 
ringlets may be changed to locks of snowy 
whiteness; but the old home-songs heard 
in the distance in the still morning, or sung 
by ourselves in some calm hour of reflec- 
tion, or by the home-circle on a winter’s 
evening, will bring around us the friends 
and the scenes of other days and of far-off 
lands; and, while the dim eye of age 
sparkles with unwonted brilliancy, the heart 
will beat with the buoyancy of early youth. 
It is not at all improbable that the songs 
learned in the nursery, or around the fire- 
side, will be used by the Holy Spirit in 
after years as the means of conversion to 
a better life, it may be, to our final salva- 
tion from endless ruin. On the contrary, 
bacchanalian or ribald songs, which are apt 
to be learned and used by those who are 
unaccustomed to religious melodies, are, in 
the hands of the Destroyer, a most potent 
means of spiritual and everlasting ruin. 
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Shall we quietly allow this tremendous 
power to pass into the hands of the enemy, 
or shall we not eagerly seize upon it as our 
lawful right, and wield it while we live for 
the good of our race and for the glory of 
God?—Service of Song. 


—* 


LATIN AND GREEK NAMES. 


T* following extract from J. T. Trow- 

bridge’s “ Scarlet Tanager,” is a clear 
and simple explanation of the reasons for 
giving to flowers and trees, beasts, birds 
and fishes, the long and, to many, unin- 
telligible Greek and Latin names they all 
bear: 

“* But I can’t see the use of giving Latin 
and Greek names to birds and things, now- 
adays,’ said Gaspar. 

“* Perhaps I can explain it to you,’ said 
the master. ‘Take the picus auratus, for 
instance. We have seen that it has several 
common names; one of which, certainly, 
belongs to another bird. So, if a person 
speaks of a yellow-hammer, how are you 
to know whether he means this or the 
European species? In ordinary conversa- 
tion you may think that is not very im- 
portant; but in all scientific descriptions, 
it is necessary that such names shall be 
used as cannot be misunderstood.’ 

“*But why can’t men of science agree 
upon English names?’ the boy inquired. 

“That is a sensible question. The 
answer to it is that all men of science are 
not English-speaking people. There are 
German, French, Spanish, Swedish, Dutch, 
and Russian ornithologists, and those of 
many other countries. Now, it is true, 
they might all agree upon an English name 
for each bird; but it would be as un- 
reasonable for us to expect that of foreign- 
ers, as we would consider it, if we were 
all required to learn a French or a Dutch 
name. It really seems much simpler and 
more convenient to use Latin and Greek 
names, which learned men in all countries 
agree upon and understand; so that a 
German man of science will know just 
what a Spanish man of science is writing 
about, if he uses correct scientific terms. 
Now, take the case of this very bird. 

“A Swedish naturalist named Linnzus, 
who was a great botanist, and classified 
and gave scientific names to plants, also 
gave names to many birds—to this species, 
I suppose, among others; so that when 
picus auratus is alluded to by any writer 
in any language, ornithologists know just 
what bird is meant. So, you see, these 





Scientific terms that you dislike form a 
sort of universal language understood by 
men of science the world‘ over.” 
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“KEEP ON KEEPING ON.” 





ia Browning had written nothing save 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came,” he would command the gratitude 
of all who know the blackest moments in 
the struggle of life. It is easy for those 
of vigorous will and courage to push on, 
however difficult the way, if there are 
glimpses of distant hills bright with sun- 
light, or if stars look down on the hard- 
ships of the journey; but to the bravest 
the black hours come when there is no 
vision of escape from failure, no hope of 
final achievement. The road to the Dark 
Tower grew more and more grim, the 
landscape more and more desolate, the love- 
liness of solitude more and more oppres- 
sive, and at the end the names of daring 
adventurers all lost in “the woe of years” 
made the time and place one vast misery 
of failure. Ranged along the hillsides they 
stood, those who had lost the battle. 
“And yet 

Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 

And blew. ‘Childe Roland to the Dark 

Tower came,” 


When all seems lost, the unconquerable 
soul sounds its note of triumph. 

This supreme experience of desolation 
comes to few men and women, but hours 
of black depression and something like de- 
spair come to the purest, the most heroic, 
the worthiest. What shall a man do whe 
faith seems to fail and hope dies and final 
failure seems to close in like an impene- 
trable cloud. Keep straight on. It is the 
moment of supreme peril, for, according 
to the old fable, the devil’s best weapon is 
despair. It is the supreme test of char- 
acter, the moment which shows whether 
faith has been a matter of sunshine, of 
prosperity, of happiness, or has become 
the unshakable foundation on which rest 
the hopes, the purposes, the strength of a 
man’s soul. Has he the vitality of convic- 
tion and the immovable loyalty to stand 
when all help seems to fail him? That 
hour is the supreme test of the man; it is 
the devil’s chance, but it is also God’s op- 
portunity. 

In Mr. Snaith’s striking novel “The 
Sailor,” the hero knows nothing of faith, 
and his world_is apparently organized de- 
privation and cruelty; but he has stumbled 
upon one great vital principle; he has dis- 
covered how to “keep on keeping on.” 
When everything seems to be taken away, 
a man can set his will to “keep on keeping 
on” and defy evil or depressing conditions 
by pressing steadily on. Despair may be 
in his heart, but his will is unshaken, and 
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“sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave.” History and biography are full 
of swift transitions from thick darkness to 
the glory of the sun breaking through the 
clouds; a thousand and a thousand times 
apparent defeat has been the prelude to 
victory. When Cavour, heart-broken by 
failure in his ardent dreams of a united 
Italy, was on the verge of suicide, success 
was already in his hands; and it was dur- 
ing that tragic winter when Washington’s 
troops, ragged and half fed, seemed like the 
ghosts of a lost cause that a compact and 
effective army was created for Washing- 
ton. To the true of heart there can come 
no ultimate defeat; they carry victory in 
their spirits —Outlook. 


—— 
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VALUE OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
EDUCATION. 








BY BROWN AYRES, 





yy is no part of my object in the following 
brief consideration of this question to 
enter into any prolonged comparison of the 
relative advantages of the languages and 
the sciences in a scheme of education; on 
the other hand, I wish to be distinctly 
understood as advocating an arrangement 
of studies that will tend to give the breadth 


* as well as depth of scholarship that should 


characterize the educated man of the pres- 
ent day. Nevertheless, I believe that I can 
say, without a fear of contradiction by 
any well-informed critic, that the study of 
language, as such, and of related subjects, 
undoubtedly occupies too prominent a place 
in our present educational schemes. Sci- 
ence is only just now beginning to be given 
something like her proper place in the edu- 
cational world; not only the science that 
deals with the physical universe in which 
we live, but also the science that investi- 
gates the workings of life, and, even in the 
languages and records of the past, shows 
us the hand of God working always in the 
line of progress. 

It is pertinent to the matter in hand to 
inquire what is, or should be, the true_aim 
of education. I think all will agree that 
the formation of true manhood—moral, in- 
tellectual and physical—should be its high- 
est aim; and the educator that takes the 
highest view of his profession will keep 
this aim always before him, and will no: 
allow himself to be drawn aside from it by 
any considerations of imaginary practical 
benefit, no matter under what attractive 
guise they may present themselves to him. 
I would not be understood as discouraging 
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the study of practical affairs—far from it; 
but, fortunately, those things that are the 
most truly practical are capable of bei 
made to fall most perfectly into line wit 
our highest aim. A man is something more 
than a mere money-maker. He is a man, 
made in the image of God, and our duty 
as educators is to develop this latent image 
until it shall show forth as a worthy speci- 
men of the Creator’s handiwork. 

When once we are agreed upon what 
should be the object of education, it should 
not take us long to decide upon what should 
be its method. Fortunately, God gives us 
a revelation of this method in every child 
that is born into the world. It takes but 
little observation of a busy child to see that 
His method is a method of observation and 
experiment, and the ceaseless activity and 
unflagging interest show how thoroughly it 
is adapted to the needs of the unfolding 
intellect. Nature is the school in which 
the little one begins its studies, and Nature 
is the school in which it should go on. As 
simple as this seems, it is remarkable how 
little it is appreciated. It has been well 
said that the laws of Nature are the 
thoughts of God. Strange that men should 
ever weigh the thoughts of God against the 
thoughts of men! It is truly surprising to 
see the apathy of most men in regard to 
a knowledge of Nature. In the words of 
Herbert Spencer: “Men who would blush 
if caught saying Iphigenia instead of 
Iphigenia, or would resent as an insult any 
imputation of ignorance respecting the 
fabled labors of a fabled demi-god, show 
not the slightest shame in confessing that 
they do not know where the Eustachian 
tubes are, what are the actions of the 
spinal cord, what is the normal rate of 
pulsation, or how the lungs are inflated! 
While anxious that their sons should be 
well up in the superstitions of two thou- 
sand years ago, they care not that they 
should be taught anything about the struc- 
ture and functions of their own bodies— 
nay, would even disapprove of any such 
instruction. So overwhelming is the influ- 
ence of established routine! So terribly in 
our education does the ornamental override 
the useful! 

“ Sad, indeed, it is to see how men occupy 
themselves with trivialities, and are indif- 
ferent to the grandest phenomena—care 
not to understand the architecture of the 
Heavens, but are deeply interested in some 
contemptible controversy about the intrigues 
of Mary, Queen of Scots!—are learnedly 
critical over a Greek ode, and pass by 
without a glance that grand epic written 
by the finger of God upon the strata of the 
earth!” 
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Of those, not scientists, who favor sci- 
ence in a scheme of education, the majority 
do so on utilitarian grounds only. While 
the advantages of knowledge of the ap- 
plications of science to practical affairs 
are obvious, what a degraded view is taken 
of the universe of God, when its study is 
only tolerated because thereby we may put 
money in our purses! Nature is truly a 
revelation of the Creator, and seek where 
we may, we fail to find in its study any- 
thing that is not ennobling; can as much 
be said of other subjects? Science is the 
torch that enables us to peer deep into the 
hidden mysteries of Omnipotence, “ for the 
invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.” 

A rational scheme of education then 
should give due place to scientific study, 
and the fact should be well recognized that 
in the choice of a method we must not go 
astray from the one that Nature herself 
points out to us. By a method that is truly 
experimental and inductive, we seem to go 
slowly, but what we learn we know. By 
reversing the method of Nature we will do 
more harm than good. In a subject as ex- 
tensive as is any one department of science, 
little real progress can be made with scanty 
resources and limited time. A science is 
certainly deserving of at least as much 
study as a language. What results can be 
expected when the study of a subject like 
physics or biology is limited to one year? 
The study of Nature should commence at 
the mother’s knee, and should continue un- 
interrupted to manhood—and, to reach the 
highest results, throughout life. Let the 
same time be given to physics that is now 
given to Latin, and the results will then 
be comparable. 

In considering the order in which the 
study of the sciences should be taken up, 
there is little difficulty to be encountered. 
It has been well remarked by Bacon that 
physics is the mother of sciences, and this 
is most plainly true; for no knowledge can 
be real that is not based on a proper under- 
standing of the properties of bodies and the 
actions of forces. A study of elementary 
physics (including some elementary chem- 
istry), then, should precede: that of all 
other sciences. Some branch of biology 
would probably be best suited to follow— 
for example, elementary animal and vege- 
table physiology. Secondary physical sci- 
ences like Astronomy and Geology, and 
such sciences as psychology and political 
economy, could be taken up at convenience. 
For the purposes of the general student, a 
thorough elementary knowledge of these 
would probably suffice, but it should never 
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be forgotten that the full study of some 
one science is necessary for the best 
results, 

Not the least among the benefits to be 
derived from the thorough study of some 
branch of science, is the salutary moral 
effect of such study. Nothing tends so 
much as science to cultivate independence 
of thought and self-reliance, and to give a 
firm faith in the necessary connection of 
cause and effect. Nothing so tends to de- 
stroy superstitions and replace them by 
reason; and to instill a deep love of truth 
and reverence for the Creator. Nothing 
can be more satisfying to a mind created 
in the image of its Maker than the con- 
templation of the hidden beauties of Na- 
ture, and the perception of those laws and 
principles whose author is God. Let us 
hope, then, that the time is not far distant 
when our schools and colleges will give a 
place to science at least equal to that given 
to language—not because it may prove use- 
ful in practical affairs, but because it is 
Truth. 
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BY CHARLES NORTHEND, 





WE. need no arguments to prove that 

“knowledge is power”; it is an ad- 
mitted fact in all departments. To know 
how to do work just as it should be done, 
is worth far more than to know how to do 
it in a way barely passable. They who 
really excel in ability to communicate in- 
formation, or perform a work, will have 
an influence that will be truly valuable. 
Knowledge is wealth—it is capital. An 
eminent lawyer was once consulted by a 
farmer in relation to a question of great 
importance to the latter. The question was 
promptly and correctly answered by the 
simple monosyllable, “No.” “How much 
am I to pay you for your opinion?” said 
the farmer. “Ten dollars,” said the coun- 
sellor. “What! ten dollars for just saying 
No?” “Ah, but you must consider that 
I spent much time and money, and studied 
many books, that I might know when to 
say No.” 

.True knowledge and practical skill will 
prove a mine of power and wealth to the 
teacher; and truly wise is every one who 
seks for and improves all means for pro- 
fessional knowledge and growth. I will 
name a few of the more important. 

Read Works of Education—The num- 
ber of works bearing directly upon the 
teacher’s mission, is, I am sorry to say, 
very small, and most of them of very recent 
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origin. I would recommend that you get 
access to as many as possible, and from 
time to time, as opportunity offers and 
means allow, add such works to your own 
professional library. It may seem novel to 
you to have me speak of the teacher’s “ pro- 
fessional library”; and yet I am very sure 
that the idea would seem quite marvelous 
to many who have devoted years to the 
business of instruction. But can you see 
any good reason why a teacher should not 
have a library? Can you not, indeed, 
think of many reasons why he should have 
one? What would be thought of a clergy- 
man, physican, or lawyer, who should enter 
upon his professional career without first 
securing a collection of books for general 
reference as bearing upon the interests of 
his peculiar calling? Would such a one be 
likely to succeed or would he long possess 
any of that esprit de corps which ought to 
characterize him? The man who wishes 
to excel as a sculptor will make any sacri- 
fice to learn what has been said and written 
in relation to his favorite work. The artist 
who would prove a workman of no mean 
repute will practice any amount of self- 
denial in order to become the possessor of 
volumes treating upon his employment. 
And if they who work on inanimate mate- 
rial are thus interested to increase their 
knowledge and skill, should they not be 
equally so who are called upon to fashion 
and develop that living material which will 
exist throughout the endless ages of eter- 
nity? 

‘It is sad, indeed, to reflect that so many 
engage in teaching who never manifest the 
least interest in reading. My mind now 
recurs to the case of two young ladies who 
engaged in school-keeping under very 
favorable circumstances. They possessed 
many desirable qualifications, and, at first, 
manifested an active interest in their work. 
But it was only ephemeral. Though they 
had access to numerous books, they were 
never known to peruse them. As a conse- 
quence, and a very natural one, their inter- 
est soon waned. Their first term was quite 
successful, because the novelty of the work 
enlisted their interest and efforts. They 
soon, however fell into a lifeless, formal 
routine, and became inefficient teachers, 
and were obliged to abandon the work. 
Had they devoted a small portion of their 
leisure time to the perusal of educational! 
works, their interest would have been kept 
alive, their zeal increased, and their minds 
enlarged and improved. 

One person will read a valuable and in- 
structive volume, and be none the wiser— 
gaining no new ideas, receiving no impres- 
sions or hints tending to confirm or modify 
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his former views. He reads carelessly— 
without reflection and without profit. An- 
other person will arise from the perusal of 
the same book with enlarged views, better 
plans, nobler aspirations, stronger purposes. 
In reading, therefore, endeavor to obtain 
something from every work which wiil 
make you wiser, stronger, better. To this 
end, read with a discriminating, reflecting 
mind. So far as the book you read is 
sound and valuable, aim to make its gen- 
eral spirit and views your own; but do not 
often adopt as your own a Specific plan or 
course, until you have adjusted it to exist- 
ing circumstances, and proved its general 
adaptedness to your situation and wants. 

A course that may have been entirely 
successful with another, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, may result quite differently 
with you, under circumstances varying but 
slightly. In order that any scheme may 
produce precisely the same results, in dif- 
ferent times and places, it is not only essen- 
tial that its operation be under circum- 
stances exactly similar, but also that the 
moving or operating power be precisely the 
same;—and such a combination seldom 
occurs. One man, for example, may use 
some improved machine with entire satis- 
faction, and delight in its operation and 
success, while another may use the same 
machine and pronounce it worthless— 
simply because in the manner of using, or 
of some unusual or peculiar circumstances 
in relation to his work, he did not under- 
stand the principles of the machine suffi- 
ciently to adjust it to existing peculiarities. 
Some slight change in the adjustment of 
some part of the machine, or in its mode 
of operation, might have insured its entire 
success. In all your reading, aim to grasp 
general views and principles, rather than 
to adopt some precise and undeviating plan; 
for your success as a teacher will depend 
much upon your own efforts, and upon 
your power to impart a degree of indi- 
viduality to whatever plans you may in- 
troduce. 

I would not be understood to advise that 
all your reading be exclusively of a pro- 
fessional bearing. Far otherwise. Let it 
partake of variety, but never of that trashy 
and ephemeral literature which is scattered 
broadcast over the land. Read well- 
written books, that you may increase your 
knowledge and discipline your mind. 
well-conducted newspaper may be the 
medium of much valuable information. I 
would recommend that you habitually read 
some good newspaper, with a view to keep- 
ing enlightened in regard to the prominent 
and important events and movements of 
the day. Read, that you may learn; and 
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learn, that you may teach. Every new 
attainment, every wise acquisition, every 
practical idea gained by you, will give you 
influence over those under your care. 
Therefore, read that you may increase your 
ability to instruct and discipline others. 
Knowledge is power—and a power that 
every teacher should gain in the highest 
possible degree. 

Be sure to subscribe for, and read, at 
least one educational periodical. Teach- 
ers’ journals are a modern aid. It is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times, that 
teachers themselves are assuming the edi- 
torial charge of these journals, thus insur- 
ing a practical character. The monthly 
receipt and perusal of a well-conducted 
work of this nature will prove beneficial to 
you. It will bind you to your profession; 
it will enlighten your mind; it will cheer 
your heart; it will prove a valuable medium 
of inter-communication; and in various 
ways it will be of service. If you have 
not sufficient interest in your work to in- 
duce you to become a subscriber to one of 
these works, the sooner you abandon the 
business of teaching, the better it will be 
for the community. And what I say to 
you, I would say to all others: No person 
should assume the employment of teach- 
ing, who does not possess enough of pro- 
fessional interest to cause him to aid in 
the support of a periodical devoted to the 
great interests of his profession. 

Visit the Schools of Others—If you will 
do this with the right spirit, with a desire 
to learn, it will prove highly beneficial. 
The watchful and discriminating teacher 
will gain some useful information, or re- 
ceive some valuable hint from every school 
he may visit: He will profit not only from 
the excellences, but also from the errors, 
of others. It may be that errors exist in 
your school which have been formed so 
gradually as to have escaped your notice. 
Your attention is so constantly directed to 
two particulars—governing and instructing 
—that it would not be strange if some 
deviations should escape your watchful eye. 
When you visit the school of another, cir- 
cumstances are different; you go as a 
spectator; you feel that you have no direct 
interest in the exercises; you have nothing 
to do but to listen and observe. You will, 
very naturally, look for excellences and 
defects; and from both you may derive 
profit—only do not be captious. It may be 
that you will, on your return, see your own 
school in a different light, and learn that 
you are not above criticism. Perhaps I 
may be better understood by relating an 
instance in my own experience; for I have 
visited many schools, and always with 
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profit. I once visited the school of a 
friend, who enjoyed a good reputation as a 
successful teacher. The school was, in the 
main, a good one, but I noticed one habit 
in the spelling exercise which I consider a 
bad one. As the pupils spelled, they neither 
pronounced the syllables as they spelled 
them, nor the words when finished. It ap- 
peared to me a little singular, that so good 
a teacher should allow so bad a habit to 
prevail; and I rather congratuated myself 
that I was more careful in my own prac- 
tice. To my surprise, when I conducted 
a spelling exercises in my own school, I 
found that precisely the same error, in 
kind, if not in degree, existed somewhat on 
the part of my pupils. From it I learned a 
useful lesson. Visits to the schools of 
others may impart many such lessons. 

Teachers’ Meetings and Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes ——You will find it much for your in- 
terest and professional improvement to 
attend teachers’ meetings as often as oppor- 
tunity offers. It will do you good to meet 
with those who are engaged in a similar 
employment—with those who can sympa- 
thize with you. Such meatings, whether 
large or small, may be productive of much 
good. Two or three farmers, mechanics, 
ministers, or physicians would probably de- 
rive mutual benefit from an hour’s interview 
and familiar talk. So, particularly, will it 
be with teachers; they will either obtain 
new information, or become more fully con- 
firmed in some old plan or method. But, 
if you would be truly benefited by teachers’ 
conventions, you must exercise the right 
spirit; and while you aim to receive some 
benefit and some new information from 
every such gathering, do not expect that 
everything you may hear will be new to 
you, or precisely adapted to your individual 
circumstances or wants. Remember, it is 
only “little by little” that we make ad- 
vancement or growth in knowledge, 
whethér of a general or professional na- 
ture. Strive constantly and in every suit- 
able way to honor and elevate your chosen 
profession, by adding to your own personal 
qualifications, and thus proving yourself an 
intelligent, earnest, and active member. 
Seek to honor your calling, and not live and 
act as though you expected that to honor 
and exalt you. , 

Be Diligent in Professional Labors.—lt 
it is ever true in the material world, that 
“the hand of the diligent maketh rich,” it 
is emphatically true that the mind is en- 
riched and expanded by diligent applica- 
tion and wholesome exercise. As bodily 
sloth and idleness lead to destitution, want, 
and misery, so mental inactivity will lead to 
mental imbecility and wunproductiveness. 
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Persevering diligence in any work will 
overcome obstacles apparently insurmount- 
able, and secure the accomplishment of the 
most important and surprising results. It 
is this that has subdued the wilderness, and 
caused it to be a fruitful garden. It is this 
that has furrowed our country with rail- 
roads, and made a safe track for the iron 
horse from the ocean to the mountains and 
valleys beyond. It is this that has sprinkled 
all over the surface of our country beauti- 
ful and thriving villages. It is this that 
has brought the luxuries of distant lands 
and the wealth of the ocean to contribute 
to our comfort and welfare. The sails that 
whiten our oceans; the steamers that 
plough our waters; the locomotives that 
sweep through our towns and villages, 
rushing through mountains, over plains, 
and across rivers and ravines; the wires 
that extend through the land and under 
the ocean—all declare the power of well- 
directed diligence. Be ever active in all 
the operations and concerns pertaining to 
your profession, ever laboring to improve 
yourself, to aid others, to promote the great 
interests of education, and the fruits of 
your efforts will be neither few nor small. 


<< 
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JOHN 








OHN was a sturdy, active young man, 

to whom a small farm had been left 

by his father. He worked it with intelli- 

gence; was up early in the morning and 

went to rest late in the evening. The soil 
was forced to give up its best to him. 

The neighbors, too, found him a good 
citizen, ready to take part in work helpful 
to the community. His mother said that 
none of her children had been so obedient 
or tender to her. He made her old age 
beautiful and happy by his good humor and 
loving care. As a member of the church 
John was fully responsive to the ordinary 
demands of Christian service. 

But John himself knew that other men 
older than he worked huge farms at 
enormous profits. His comparatively small 
patches of barley and oats and potatoes 
and grass-land were sometimes contempt- 
ible in his eyes. Other young men, who 
went to school with him, were leaders in 
the community, going out of it into the 
State Legislature or into large cities. 
Other young men had wives and children. 
Some of the most respected of them led 
in church activities, and did not wait to be 
promoted, as he seemed forced to do. 

Sometimes he wondered, with a large 
degree of longing, whether he might go out 
and grapple with some great work in the 
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world. But he did not for this lose his 
hold of the little work he had to do on the 
farm and in town and church; instead he 
rose earlier the next morning, whistling 
cheerfully, and perhaps drove his plow 
later the next evening. John’s was, in 
seeming, a narrow, hum-drum life. 

But one day a strange and wonderful 
thing came into it, which no man can 
understand. He was suddenly called to 
leave the plow in the furrow, and come 
away. Because he had been so faithful to 
his poor little fields and his few homely 
duties, and so loyal to his old mother and 
his neighbors, a greater estate was given to 
him and high rank in an unseen kingdom, 
to which he belonged. 

He heard the summons while he was in 
the field, and went on the instant. When 
his neighbors found him, lying on the 
grass, and saw the happy, even triumphant, 
expression of his face, they knew that the 
King had called him to come up higher, 
and that the kindly messenger sent to sum- 
mon him was Death.—Youth’s Companion. 
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INFLUENCE UPON CHARACTER. 








A SOURCE OF MORAL POWER. 





Rasa teachers who are looking for as- 

sistance in teaching morals should not 
neglect the very valuable aid that is within 
their reach in the district or public library. 
Nearly every one can recall the names of 
two or three books, read in his youth, which 
had a great influence upon his character. 
Just when the habits are forming, children 
are very susceptible to influence. The 
world is full of novelty, and each new thing 
leaves its impression. The character of 
those impressions is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Literature is filled with materials 
that build character. From biography one 
learns to admire, and desire to imitate, 
worthy people; from history to admire 
patriotism; from poetry, harmony and 
beauty, and from fiction of the right kind 
one finds healthy food for his imagination. 
In these unexplored regions, the pupil 
needs a guide to point out the places where 
his explorations will bring him most pleas- 
ure and profit. The teacher is the proper 
person to guide in this region, and the 
teacher who can and does act as such a 
guide will see an improvement in the moral 
tone of his pupils. Let the teacher keep 2 
classified list of suitable books which to 
recommend to individual pupils—those 
adapted to individual needs. This would 
be a valuable thing for pupils who have 
access to public libraries. It is found that 
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by far the most numerous patrons of these : blossoms which by and by reached fruition 


libraries are young children. When they 
are left without a guide in the selection of 
books, much of their time is thrown away, 
and much is worse than thrown away. 

Among the books I have found most 
valuable are these: “ Life of General Gor- 
don,” “Life of Charles XII,’ Green’s 
“History of the English People,” Gilman’s 
“History of the. American People,” 
“Marmion” or “Lady of the Lake,” 
“Childe Harold,” “Ballads of Ancient 
Rome,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ Eothen,” “Tales from Shake- 
speare,” Kingsleys “Greek Heroes,” 
Beren’s “ Mythology,” Hawthorne’s “ Won- 
der Book” and “Tanglewood Tales,” 
Baldwin’s “Story of Siegfried” and 
“Story of Roland,” Miss Alcott’s “ Little 
Women,” “Little Men” and “Old Fash- 
ioned Girl,” Charles Coffin’s “ Boys of ’76,” 
“Old Times in the Colonies,” Arabella 
Buckley’s “Fairy Land of Science,” Sir 
John Lubbock’s “Ants, Bees and Wasps,” 
“Zigzag Journeys,” Thomas W. Knox’s 
“Boy Travelers.” 

To give these out and stop there, would 
accomplish but little. The pupil must be 
talked to and with about the book. My 
plan has been to take up a single volume, 
say “Little Women,” and talk over the 
characters, and ask questions, and waken 
thought and suggest qualities for limita- 
tion. 
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\ me intimate relation of good manners 
to good morals, is such that in every- 
day life we presume to estimate character 
by deportment. Indeed, we doubt if one 
can really exist long without the other, for 
it is no less true that good manners are 
the effect of good. morals, than that the 
former by reflex action, preserve the latter 
from injurious contact. We do not believe 
that human beings fall at once, “like the 
snow from heaven to hell.” Open im- 
morality is a fungus which exists only 
under conditions, the first of which is the 
destruction of that instinct of decorum 
which we may truly term the “sentinel of 
the soul.” On this principle rests that pro- 
priety of behavior which society has ever 
maintianed as essential to respectable repu- 
tation. This fact is too apparent to need 
either argument or illustration here. 

In the minor morals involving candor, 
courtesy and hospitality—as distinguished 
from deceit, vulgarity and brutish selfish- 
ness—are to be found the buds and 





in a noble after-life. From our conscious- 
ness of this arises our tendency to ascribe 
every heroic characteristic of the great and 
good back to the holy sentiments of a 
mother’s counsel and a mother’s piety. 
Without doubt early home influence is the 
most potent motor of human life, and it is 
largely because all our homes are not what 
they ought to be, that all our young folks 
are not what they ought to be. It is a sad 
but certain fact that the parents of many of 
our pupils are themselves so besotted, un- 
couth and ignorant, that the home influence 
which ought to be elevating and holy is 
either not positively good or decidedly de- 
grading. 

In such cases can the Commonwealth 
look passively on, content merely to supply 
her “little ones” with what book knowl- 
edge the caprice of the parent will permit? 
By no means. Compulsory education, it- 
self a matter of simple justice to helpless 
childhood, must be effective, unless the 
world moves backward; and it is the un- 
doubted duty of public education to earn- 
estly counteract, both by precept and ex- 
ample, the misfortune of its pupils through 
uncivilized homes. 

Class books will not aid the teacher in 
this important matter. He himself is both 
the teacher and the book. Herein is his 
position on a level with that of the pulpit, 
although we must sorrowfully confess that, 
as ¢lasses, the moral standard of teacher 
and preacher is. far from equality. 

Positive immoral influence, such as pro- 
fanity, tippling, etc., on the part of teach- 
ers, is too often tolerated, and that heart- 
power and culture which one educator 
calls “sweetness and light,” are little 
regarded. 

Thus our schools are frequently occupied 
solely in abstract studies, which have but 
little effect on either morals or manners. 
The model ideal of this class seems to be 
a modern Memnonium, whose stony oracle 
is too “elevated” to enter into sympathy 
with childhood, and whose individual in- 
fluence, in moulding their character, is 
“equal to nought.” Machines, of course, 
have their uses, but moral power is not 
among them. 

However we negiect the cultivation of 
warm hearts and noble sentiments, yet the 
truth remains, that it is by these things 
that great nations and great men live and 
move and have their being, while it is 
equally true that such sentiments are both 
created by, and the creators of, our social 
manners. 
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BY MISS EDNA REED, 





ig the second grammar room the children 

have been studying the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. A half-hour in the library 
one morning gave the class an opportunity 
to compare different pictures, maps, etc., 
and they were encouraged to take out 
books and study the subject at home. They 
have talked and read in the class, bringing 
in all the incidents and anecdotes they had 
gathered, and making blackboard sketches 
of the scene of the battle. The children 
have ornamented the boards with colored 
flags, both British and American, and their 
drawing teachers say every one is anxious 
to draw flags, soldiers, and breastworks. 

They are to take the next lesson in 
the moulding-room. The peninsulas of 
Charleston and Boston will be made in 
sand on the moulding-board, and mean- 
while the boys and girls are making sol- 
diers out of red and blue pasteboard, also 
ships to put in the harbor, and a rail fence. 
The commanders have been chosen on each 
side, and will erect the defences and place 
the men, subject to the criticism of the 
soldiers. Uniforms and guns will be de- 
scribed. Each child will then draw on 
the board a map of the region, locating 
the principal points on the battle-field. 
Finally each child will write an account 
of the battle as he has been led to see it. 

In another class the children are read- 
ing “Seven Little Sisters”—a book de- 
scribing seven little girls living on differ- 
ent parts of the globe, their mode of life, 
and their surroundings. The teacher 
makes a model of each little girl’s house, 
and places it before the pupils for them 
to draw. The models are made of card- 
board, and the lively imaginations of the 
children supply whatever is lacking. A 
camel is seen patiently standing in front 
of the Arab’s tent, and a span of dogs by 
the hut of the Esquimaux. 

Another class is using a Geographical 
Reader. The subject under discussion was 
the manufacture of silk. The silk-worm 
and the cocoon were exhibited to the pupils, 
also the silk as it is wound from the cocoon. 
The teacher gave a short explanation of 
how silk is manufactured. It is better, 
when circumstances permit, to refer the 
pupils to the book, paper, or magazine 
from which the desired information may 
be obtained, and request them to report 
at the next lesson upon the subject. Five 
minutes’ reading in the class, that will re- 
sult in twenty-five minutes’ reading at 
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home, with a worthy purpose, is better than 
half an hour’s reading in the class and none 
at home. The right habit is the important 
thing to be gained. 

Another class is reading “ Little People 
of Asia.” The subject was Turkey, and 
the way the little Turks are dressed. A 
doll, provided by the teacher, was taken 
home by one of the pupils to be trans- 
formed into a Turkish baby. The position 
assumed by the Turks in prayer was shown 
by the pupils, and the whole lesson made 
objective. 
upon long measure. The foot-rule and 

In another room a class was at work 
yard-stick were used. The teacher drew 
upon the board an equilateral triangle. 
The pupils measured this figure, and found 
it to be twelve inches, or one foot, on 
each side. One of the pupils now wrote 
upon the board, 12 in.=1 ft., as the be- 
ginning of the table. The teacher then 
asked the question, “How many inches 
around the triangle?” After measuring, 
it was declared to be thirty-six inches, or 
three feet. The yard-stick was next meas- 
ured by the pupils, and found to be three 
feet, or one yard long. A pupil then wrote 
upon the board, 36 in. or 3 ft. = 1 yd. 

The teacher gave this example: Eleven 
yards equal two rods: how many yards in 
one rod? The pupils measured off eleven 
yards on the floor, and discovered one rod 
one-half of eleven yards, or five and a half 
yards. 5% yds. = 1 rd., was then written 
upon the board. The class all worked 
together, and discovered step by step the 
table of long measure. The children 
seemed delighted with the lesson, and with 
the series of lessons which followed. The 
children like to do for themselves, and were 
greatly pleased and interested in making 
practical measurements. 

In another class the pupils were engaged 
in mastering dry measure. The pint, quart, 
half-peck, and peck measures were in use. 
A paper bag filled with bran was placed 
in the corner on sheets of paper spread out 
upon the floor to catch any bran that might 
be spilled. As soon as it was decided. 
which was the pint, quart, and peck meas- 
ure, such questions as these were asked: 
How many pints in a quart? A pupil filled 
the quart measure from the pint measure. 
Then the sentence, two pints make one 
quart, was written upon the board. After 
this they found the number of quarts in 
a peck, and that was written on the board, 
and so on through the table. One of the 
weak pupils quite redeemed his reputation 
by performing the actual measurements in 
a careful, and thoughtful manner. After 
finding how many pecks in a half-bushel, 
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the teacher asked, How many pecks in a 
bushel? The hands came up, and the 
bright eyes gave token of the clear seeing, 
for they had no bushel measure. After a 
course of ten or twelve lessons had been 
carefully given, the class was able to con- 
tinue work in dry measure, changing from 
one form to another without difficulty. 
The little girl who discovered that the 
number of pints in eight quarts and the 
number of pints in one peck were the same, 
seemed very happy. The class worked 
steadily for many lessons upon dry meas- 
ure with intense interest. Two boys were 
so pleased with their new number lessons, 
that they came every morning to ask the 
teacher if they might be allowed to bring 
the materials from the basement. 

Lessons in honesty and neatness were 
also taught, for the teacher insisted upon 
exact. measurements, and pouring the bran 
from one measure to another, training the 
hands to careful work. 

A number of lessons was given by Mr. 
L—— to a class of five pupils. The work 
was with different colored sticks two inches 
in length. The children were told to close 
their eyes and tell how many sticks were 
given them, which was an excellent plan, 
as it cultivated the sense of touch as well 
as that of sight. They were taught one- 
half of four, one-half of three; told to 
take enough more sticks to make six, and 
to find one-half of six, one-third of six, 
etc. The leading was so carefully done 
that the children discovered everything for 
themselves. 

The class added to the six sticks one- 
third more, when they had eight. They 
found one-half of eight, telling each time 
what they had done in full sentences. 
They took one more stick, and then found 
one-half of nine sticks, by breaking one of 
them; one-third of nine was developed. 
There was a smoothness and unity about 
the lesson that was beautiful. 

The children worked steadily and quiet- 
ly, and seemed to get a certain fixed power 
from the manner of the teacher. He took 
time to let them think, and, what was very 
charming, he did not disturb them with 
useless questions when their little minds 
were engaged with the thing they were 
working out. The teacher had thought out 
his subject with reference to the growth 
of each child, and there was a regular 
order of steps by which those children 
were being strengthened in character by 
the example of the teacher, and in mind 
by their own exertion. 

The drawing has been for some time in 
straight lines, but lately models made 
from cardboard have been placed before 
the classes. In one class it was refresh- 





ing to see the interest with which they 
went to work to draw. There is some- 
thing about a house, a tent, or anything 
of that kind, that gives a stimulus to the 
imagination never gained from simple geo- 
metrical figures. While the teacher was 
careful to train their eyes by having them 
draw the house as correctly as possible, 
she allowed them to add whatever their 
imaginations suggested, as trees, fences, 
etc. Criticisms were always made on the 
side of utility. For example, if the doors 
or windows were crooked, the child was 
asked how it would like to live in such 
a house; or, if the chimney leaned to one 
side, what would be likely to happen to 
it if the wind were to blow hard. 

Miss Speer, of the Primary Department, 
said: A young teacher once said to me, 
“T like teaching, but I cannot govern my 
children.” “Why not?” “Oh, they are 
doing all kinds of mischief, and are con- 
tinually troubling me. I really dread go- 
ing to school some days.” I watched her 
at her work, and found that she actually 
had a dread and fear that the children 
would do or say something that would 
show her weakness. I told her next day 
that she was showing the children that she 
was weak, and they were taking advantage 
of it, and advised her to go before them 
with such a strong, self-reliant manner 
as to impress on them the idea that she 
had an immense amount of reserve power, 
and that she should act with promptness 
and decision whenever there was neces- 
sity for it. “But,” she said, “I am not 
strong physically; almost every pupil in 
the class has more strength than I have.” 
“So much more need for you to appear 
strong,” said I. After considering the 
matter, she did as I suggested, and in 
time had a well-disciplined school, and, 
as she had a love for teaching, became 
a first-class teacher. She did not prac- 
tice any deception upon her pupils, but 
was continually cultivating in herself the 
habit of self-reliance. 

A child said to one of the practice 
teachers, in answer to a question as to 
whether her teacher was strict or not, 
“Yes, she is; that is why I like her. I 
hate a slimpsey teacher.”—Texas School 
Journal. 





Ir is not that children memorize too 
much, but that they do not enough of better 
work, The great fault with teachers is in 
listening passively to what the pupils say, 
and never finding out what they know. It 
is one thing to teach and another to make 
children learn. Glibness of recitation is 
not -desirable. It indicates a mechanical 
memory. The shallowest rattle-brain has 
the most active tongue. 
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SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 





HEN Democritus was asked what wit 
is, he replied, “’Tis that which we 
all see and know.” And, however unsatis- 
factory a definition this may seem to be, 
when we have pondered the subject, we 
shall arrive at precisely his conclusion— 
that one will apprehend the nature of wit 
better by an acquaintance with it, than from 
any description possible. So were we to 
inquire what is that which is the vital es- 
sence of successful teaching, we should 
finally be answered, that it can better be 
seen and known than be told. You can 
know a good school, as you can good wit, 
without the aid of a showman; it makes 
itself known. The successful teacher 
knows better than any one else when she 
truly succeeds, although she may be too 
modest to say so, and too aspiring to be 
satisfied; and she knows it far better than 
she could explain whence her success 
originates. Let me state parenthetically 
that I here use a pronoun of the feminine 
gender because teaching seems to me a 
natural office of woman; man seems to 
have been called to occupy that portion of 
her sphere, which she, lacking the enduc- 
ance or the incentive, has failed to hold. 
But cannot success in teaching be par- 
tially, if not wholly, described by means of 
some distinctive marks? and cannot its 
origin be sufficiently well pointed out, for 
the help of those who would enter the 
profession? Is not school-teaching a sci- 
ence, aS well as an art? I doubt if it has 
been regarded as largely a science by many 
outside of the circle of those who may be 
called professionals. The great majority, 
both of teachers and of school officers— 
we might add citizens—think that one who 
is not a teacher born can acquire the 
faculty of teaching, only by its exercise, 
just as one learns to skate, to swim, or to 
dance. And, as instruction aids one in ac- 
quiring these accomplishments (and who 
would risk his reputation as a dancer 
before he had practiced, under a master, 
the steps and graceful evolutions which he 
aspires to execute in the ball-room?), so 
is instruction in pedagogy valuable, and, I 
believe, generally essential, to the highest 
success in teaching. Why is it that any 
are so presumptuous as to attempt the prac- 
tice of the art before they have studied the 
science? It is not difficult, I think, to find 
the reason. The applicant for the teacher’s 
place has attended school, and this affords 
occasion, though not the reason, for her 
over-confidence. For, having seen her 
teacher go through the duties of the school- 
room day after day, with that grace and 
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naturalness which practice gives, it seems 
to her an easy matter to teach. The same 
person, looking upon a company of dancers 
whirling through the elegant mazes of the 
ball-room, might think dancing very easy; 
but she would hardly venture, unpracticed, 
upon the floor—for, she says, there are so 
many looking on, and one might fail. It 
were, indeed, fortunate, if this self-distrust, 
which is manifested with regard to an ac- 
complishment that is not over-difficult of 
acquisition, were felt in presence of an 
undertaking so infinite in its demands as is 
school-teaching. Moreover, if one had to 
enter upon teaching under the eyes of 
many beholders—critics and judges, as well 
as spectators—who had come to know the 
difference between grace and awkwardness, 
between ability and incompetency, she 
would go to her work very modestly, or, 
most likely, go prepared. But even “ re- 
cognition,” as Ruskin remarks, “is no proof 
of real and intrinsic resemblance. We re- 
cognize our books by their bindings, though 


) the true and essential characteristics lie 


inside.” Teachers are too often judged by 
unimportant characteristics. This one is 
approved, “because she keeps her hours,” 
or “because the scholars don’t laugh and 
shout at recess time.” If, then, teachers 
enter upon their work without due qualifi- 
cation, the fault is as much the public's, 
who would laugh at an awkward dancer, 
and who cannot judge whether a school- 
teacher is really well-fitted for her duties 
or not. 

A knowledge of the branches taught at 
school is not a mastery of the science of 
teaching. If it were so, then every one 
who knows how to read, write, or cipher, 
is competent to instruct others in those 
branches. People will generally admit that 
there is a vast difference between knowing 
and telling; but they are not fully im- 
pressed with the fact that the faculty of 
telling may be acquired. If it does not 
come naturally to one, they say: “It is of 
no use. She never will be a teacher.” 
Nevertheless, as the district has hired her, 
and she has passed the requisite examina- 
tion, let her go on. No glaring fault ap- 
pears. The order is good—in fact, the 
school-room is as still as the grave, and as 
lifeless. The scholars do not learn much. 
They are indifferent and slow—that is, of 
course, they are dull. The teacher knows 
enough. Such is the popular verdict. 
Alas! as a teacher, she is ignorant. One 
might know colors well, and yet not be 
able to paint a fine landscape. There is all 
this difference between knowing and teach- 
ing; and, until “normal” methods of reci- 
tation are adopted in all our schools, one 
should not pass immediately from the 
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pupil’s place to the teacher’s station. To 
justly appreciate this last statement, let any 
teacher take the brightest member of her 
class in arithmetic, one who could readily 
perform any problem in the book, and ask 
her to teach the reduction of a fraction to 
lower terms. 

This is instruction. Some dislike the 
name; Ido not. Some prefer education, a 
drawing out, as they say—ignorant of the 
true derivation of the word which is not 
from the Latin educo-ere, but from educo- 
are, “to feed””—as if there were some well- 
stocked spinneret in each mind, out of 
which, by nice. skill, could be spun the warp 
and woof of all possible intellectual fabrics. 
Instruction is a building upon, and it sug- 
gests the foundation; and, with that, comes 
the illustration of our Saviour, in the par- 
able of the two men that built—the one, 
upon sand; the other, upon a rock. What 
a noble architect the true teacher is! And 
lo, his building! what a glorious edifice of 
manhood and womanhood, with lofty pur- 
pose and Christian steadfastness, unhedged 
about by deceit, illuminated with the light 
of clear, penetrating thought, and warmed 
with a generous philanthropy and love. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


The chief object of the teacher, then, is 
to prepare the mind; to discipline. Ob- 
serve the appropriateness of the word 
Discipline, to make disciple-like; and dis- 
ciple is simply learner. When the mind is 
discipled, when it is ready to learn, the 
work goes happily on. This is that recep- 
tivity of which I have spoken. But there 
are two kinds of receptivity. A sponge is 
receptive, and so is a bucket; but you have 
only to place the sponge in contact with 
the water, and it will fill itself. This is 
active receptivity, and this is what we want. 
A mind put in this attitude, magnetized 
as it were, continues to gather to itself 
knowledge, even long after the teacher, the 
original magnet, is removed. Water will 
evaporate from a sponge, if not constantly 
supplied; and, as constant supply is not 
always possible in educational affairs, the 
mind must have a power of holding. We 
must fix some things, “as nails fastened 
by the masters of assemblies.” We must 
weld knowledge to mind, or knowledge to 
previous knowledge; for we are acquainted 
with mind only by what it contaihs. Here 
some writer furnishes us with the unfold- 
ing of our thought. It is impossible to 





weld pieces of iron, unless they are first 
brought to the welding heat. I am glad to 
be thus able to mark clearly another condi- 
tion of success in teaching. Enthusiasm in 
the teacher is the source of this heat; and 
when the mind is all aglow with the same 
spirit, from the forge is brought forth that 
which is to be imparted, it is applied, and 
with closer skill becomes inseparably 
joined. 

Now, precisely how to do all this, is a 
matter of much concern and no little diffi- 
culty. If the point is settled that it posi- 
tively must be done; then, in nine-tenths 
of all cases, it positively will be done. 
Successful preparation for teaching re 
quires, first, will; and secondly, will. 
Then, one must proceed as in other affairs. 
The experience of those who have tried 
and succeeded, and of those who have tried 
and failed, is embodied in what may be 
called the science of school-teaching. 
And, as teaching consists, first, in putting 
mind in readiness to receive, or to reach 
out and grasp; and secondly, in communi- 
cating thoughts or suggestions, as well for 
the development of mind as for its endow- 
ment; therefore, the science of mind, psy~ 
chology, is and must ever be a part of the 
science of teaching. 

Psychology might be acquired, wholly or 
partially, in two ways. As far as possible, 
one might recall his own mental attitude, 
when the individual elements of knowledge 
were successfully presented to him; and 
then the aim would be, to secure the same 
mental condition in the pupil. The knowl- 
edge of psychology thus obtained would be 
fragmentary and insufficient, inasmuch as 
it is deduced from the experiences of a 
single mind; yet, where one person finds 
no need of explanation, another meets with 
his most insuperable difficulty. Psychoi- 
ogy, as presented in books written upon the 
subject, is the combined experience of 
many minds, classified and arranged ac- 
cording to scientific methods. It has, 
therefore, both a wider and a readier ap- 
plication. The study of some text-book in 
this science we regard as essential—and 
not only the study, but the mastery of it. 
The day is coming, I believe, when this 
view will be accepted by school-officials 
everywhere, and the examination of candi- 
dates for teachers’ places will include the 
science of mind, as certainly as the science 
of numbers. Perhaps it would not be out 
of place to mention Herbert Spencer’s ad- 
mirable work on Education, his Principles 
of Psychology, Dugald Stewart’s Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, and 
Porter’s Human Intellect, as among the 
best treatises for the student-teacher. 
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The preparation for teaching, thus far 
described, consists in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subjects to be taught, together 
with an intellectual mastery of the science 
of teaching them. Another very important 
means of preparation is practice. Unfor- 
tunately, this practice is, for the most part, 
first had in the school-room. Even if the 
teacher has got the intellectual prepara- 
tion recommended, she is not yet ready to 
enter upon her work. She needs acquire 
a certain grace, or tact, in the use of it. 
Sculptors do not attempt the development 
of their artistic conceptions in the marble, 
until they have fashioned a model of them 
in plastic clay. So, our teachers should 
first tax their skill upon model classes, in 
the Normal School, or the Training School, 
where defects may be at once detected and 
remedied without detriment to youthful 
minds. 

Happily for the cause of education, 
public sentiment is growing in the right 
direction. Soon, there may be few engaged 
in the profession of teaching, who have not 
had the benefits of a*proper Normal course 
and served an apprenticeship in the man- 
agement of classes. It would be unfair 
mot to admit that there are many excellent 
teachers who never enjoyed those advan- 
tages; but they will acknowledge, with us 
all, that their attainments have been gained 
at some expense to the interests of their 
pupils. It must, on the other hand, be 
affirmed that Normal training cannot 
qualify every one that undergoes it; but it 
certainly improves all. And if we ever 
must place precious, eternal minds, the 
best jewels of earth, in the charge of per- 
sons unfit for the trust, by temperament, 
education, and habits; then, at least, give 
these persons the most thorough and care- 
ful training that can be obtained. 
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THE ARITHMETIC KEY. 





FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“7 WISH this old arithmetic was in the 
bottom of the sea!” exclaimed Archie, 
one evening, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts to solve a problem in a rule, the 
principles of which he did not at all com- 
prehend. “It is a hateful thing, and I wish 
it was where I would never see it again.” 
“What has your arithmetic done to of- 
fend you,” inquired his father. 
“It’s so hard. I can’t understand it. I 
can’t do half the sums.” 
“T see how it is. You can’t get into it. 
If you could find the key to unlock it, you 
and your arithmetic would soon be the best 
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of friends. I would advise you to get a 
key as soon as possible.” 

“My teacher wouldn’t let me use one if 
I had it. James Morton, who is in the 
class of big boys, got a key to his, but Mr. 
Green took it away from him and locked it 
up in his desk. Jim didn’t like it at all, 
but Mr. Green said it was a bad thing for 
him to have it, and he should not allow it.” 

“What sort of a key was it?” 

“Tt was a little book that had the ans- 
wers to all the sums in the arithmetic.” 

“But I don’t mean such a key as that. 
The key that I would recommend is a dif- 
ferent article altogether. No doubt your 
teacher acted wisely in his disposal of 
James’ key. He would be very likely to use 
it in such a way as to lock him out of his 
arithmetic instead of letting him into it. 
No boy can like his arithmetic who is 
locked out of it. On the other hand, no 
boy can dislike his arithmetic who is so 
fortunate as to have the key to unlock it. 
If you saw a boy on the steps on such a 
cold, windy night as this, ringing and 
knocking in vain for admittance, you would 
say that his position was very uncomfort- 
able; and you would pity him as the wind 
swept around the corner, and made him 
shiver with the cold. Then were you to 
get a look in at one of the windows, and 
see another boy cosily seated in a nicely- 
furnished room, before a grate of glowing 
coals, reading a book just presented to him 
by some kind friend, you would say, ‘ What 
a nice time that boy is having; what a 
picture of comfort it is; what a difference 
between the situation of the boy outside 
and the boy within the house!’ Now, 
there is ‘about as much difference in the 
sense of comfort and enjoyment between 
the boy who stands knocking in vain at the 
outside of his arithmetic, and the boy who 
has found the key, walked into it, and is 
taking comfortable possession of all the 
treasures of knowledge it contains. The 
outside of an arithmetic is a cold, inhos- 
pitable place for any boy to occupy. 
would advise you to get the key and walk 
in.” 
“But a boy can’t walk into his arithme- 
tic as that boy might walk into the house, 
if he could get the door open,” said Archie. 

“You mean to say that he cannot walk 
into it bodily, this is true; but he can walk 
into it mentally. Every boy does this who 
masters, or, in other words, thoroughly un- 
derstands it. Many boys never get into 
their arithmetic in this way; they never 
find the key to open them. They spend 
all their school days beating their knuckles 
against the different doors without success. 
As this is very uncomfortable business, it 
is no wonder that such boys dislike them, 
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and wish they were in the bottom of the 
sea.” 

“There is a hit for you, Archie,” said 
Julia. 

“Hush,” said Mr. Wingfield; “let Archie 
make the application for himself; I dare 
say he has sense enough for that. The 
boys who dislike their arithmetics are the 
outsiders who never get into them. The 
boy who conquers his arithmetic is always 
sure to like it. He has a key which un- 
locks each successive door for him, until 
at last he finds his way quite to the center, 
and looks exultingly around on all the terri- 
tory he has conquered. How proud and 
happy is such a boy! You will never hear 
him talk about hating his arithmetic. You 
will remember, I told you the other night 
that almost everything in the world worth 
possessing is locked up. Now your arith- 
metic is locked up. You can never like it 
as long as you are locked out of it. The 
first thing you should do is to find the key 
to open it.” 

“What sort of a key is it?” inquired 
Arhcie. “I know what kind of key it takes 
to unlock mother‘s closet, and you showed 
me the other night that the bucket was the 


key to the well.” 


“Tt seems that different locks require 
very different keys,” said Mr. Wingfield. 
“You would not think of using the closet 
key to get water from the well, neither 
would you think of using the bucket to 
unlock the closet.” 

“Of course not,” said Archie, laughing. 

“You understand perfectly that a key 
different from either of these is required 
to unlock you arithmetic.” 

“T understand that, but I don’t know ex- 
actly what kind of key it does take. What 
is it made of?” 

“Tt is made of patience, industry and 
perseverance. It must contain enough of 
each of these elements to make a strong, 
reliable key. Do you understand that?” 

“T think I do,” said Archie, smiling, 
“but how am I to get the key?” 

“You must get it by a strong, determined 
will to have it. You must determine that 
you will be industrious, patient, and perse- 
vering. This will give you the key.” 

“T will do it,” said Archie. “See if I 
don’t get into my arithmetic.” 

“Let me give you a bit of advice.” 

“What is it, father?” 

“T would advise you to try your key 
upon the doors, and not upon the windows 
or walls. Suppose the boy on the steps of 
the house had been furnished with a key 
to open the door, but had applied it to the 
walls and windows instead of the door. 

“The boy does this who tries to under- 
stand a rule and work out the examples 








under it, when he does not understand the 
previous rules. Each rule may be com- 
pared to a door. If a boy wishes to get 
into his arithmetic he should begin at the 
first door, and carefully unlock each suc- 
cessive door as he reaches it. The boy 
who attempts to master long division when 
he doesn’t understand multiplication, is 
applying his key not to the door, but to the 
walls. I suppose you have unlocked some 
of these doors, but have you opened all 
you have met with in your progress?” 

“JT fear not,” said Archie. “There are 
fractions. I fear there’s a lot of doors in 
this part that I’ve not unlocked. I never 
did quite understand fractions, and they 
bother me all the time.” 

“Then take my advice. When you get 
your new key, go back to the first door you 
haven’t unlocked, and try your key on 
that.” 

“T am afraid I should have to go back 
ever so many pages in my arithmetic.” 

“No matter for that. How many boys 
are there in your class?” 

“Only Jacob Bliss and Charles Otis.” 

“Do you think they understand what 
they have gone over better than yourself?” 

“T am sure they do not.” 

“Then ask your teacher to let you go 
back. If you tell him why you wish it, he 
will probably comply with your request. 
If he does so, make.it a rule that you will 
thoroughly understand every page before 
proceeding to the next. 

“T will try it,” said Archie. 

The next evening Archie informed his 
father that his teacher had given them per- 
mission to retrace their steps in their arith- 
metic, and that Jacob and Charles had 
agreed with him to commence at the first 
rule in vuigar fractions, believing that they 
had regularly passed through all the doors 
preceding this portion of the arithmetic. 

“T am determined to try my new key 
this evening,” said Archie, cheerfully. “I 
mean, if possible, to unlock at least one 
door to-night in this stubborn old castle of 
arithmetic.” 

“That’s right,” said his father. “I hope 
your success in this instance will be such 
as to induce you to spend your life in 
opening locked-up treasures.” 

“Perhaps it will,” said Archie; “but 
what a large bunch of keys I'll have to 
carry about with me, if I’m to spend my life 
in this business.” 

“Not so large as you think, my son. A 
few of the right strength and quality, 
wisely employed, will effect a great deal. 
But enough of this for the present. It is 
time that you were trying your new key on 
that door in fractions.” 

Archie produced his slate and arithmetic, 
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and quietly seated himself at the little stand 
before the fire. He first read the rule care- 
fully. Next he committed it to memory. 
Then he read attentively all the remarks 
and explanations relative to that particular 
rule, and studied the examples worked out 
under it. Next he tried his hand on one 
of the problems. 

“O dear,” said he, after an effort of ten 
minutes, “it’s of no use. The key won't 
unlock that door.” 

“Perhaps it’s rusty,” suggested Julia, 
mischievously. 

“No, no,” said her father, “It’s a very 
new key, and can’t be rusty. It’s not strong 
enough. Temper it with patience and 
perseverance, and after a few times you 
will find it turn in the lock.” 

For the next half-hour nothing was 
heard from Archie but the occasional 
scratching of his pencil, and one or two 
deep-drawn sighs. At the end of that time 
the arithmetic was closed and thrown down 
upon the stand in no very gentle manner. 
The noise aroused Julia, who was on the 
opposite side of the stand, deeply interested 
in a story she was reading. 

“T suspect the key requires a little more 
patience,” said his father. 

“T am sure I have had patience,” said 
Archie, a little impatiently. “I’ve been at 
work a full hour.” 

“That proves you have some patience, 
but it does not prove that you have had 
enough. Many a man has failed on the 
eve of success for the want of a little more 
of that patience and perseverance which 
has carried him so far.” 

After working about fifteen minutes, he 
looked up with a bright, eager face. “I 
have it! I have it!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
unlocked this door! Three cheers for my 
faithful key!” 

“You begin to understand how proud 
and happy a boy feels when he gets into 
his arithmetic, do you not?” said his 
father. 

“Yes, sir, I think so. Now I'll see if I 
can do the other sums under this rule.” 

For the next fifteen minutes Archie’s 
fingers moved briskly over his slate. Then 
he paused and looked up. 

“T’ve done every sum under this rule!” 
he exclaimed, triumphantly. “Good! good! 
isn’t it? I like it first-rate.” 

“Don’t you wish now that your old 
arithmetic was in the bottom of the sea?” 
inquired his sister, roguishly. 

“T wish you could ever forget a thing 
one says,” replied Archie, with an impa- 
tience of tone which was manifestly 
feigned; for he was too thoroughly happy 
now to be annoyed by his sister’s raillery. 
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“Archie said that when he was some- 
what in the position of the boy outside the 
stone house,” remarked his father. “No 
wonder he felt a little unamiable in such 
an uncomfortable position. Now that he 
is within one of the cosy apartments, he 
has changed his tone.” 

“T mean to hold onto my new key until 
it has unlocked every door in my arithme- 
tic,” said Archie. 
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TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT. 





PRESENT STATUS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM, 


Te Pennsylvania School Employes’ 

Retirement Act became a law July 18, 
1917, and went into full effect July 1, 1919. 
Prior to the enactment of this State-wide 
retirement system there were local teach- 
ers’ retirement systems in the following 
thirteen school districts: Altoona, Chester, 
Erie, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Lower Mer- 
ion Twp., Meadville, Norristown, Phila- 
delphia, Reading, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre 
and Williamsport. The State Retirement 
Act permitted the merger of these local 
retirement systems with the State school 
employes’ retirement system when at least 
two-thirds of the members of the local sys- 
tem had voted to merger and the local 
school board approved the merger. 

The advantages of the State-wide system 
soon became apparent to the members of 
these local systems, and several months 
before the State system went into effect 
every one of the thirteen local systems had 
voted to merge with the State system. By 
resolution of the State Retirement Board 
the merger of the local retirement systems 
with the State system went into effect July 
1, 1919. All school employes in these thir- 
teen local retirement systems who were re- 
tired on an allowance prior to July 1, 1919, 
will continue to be paid from the local re- 
tirement funds, and any balances left in 
these funds after the local obligations have 
been met will be transferred to the State 
fund. 

The merger of the local retirement sys- 
tems brought about 10,000 members into 
the State system. Those who were fami- 
liar with the development of teachers’ re- 
tirement systems in other states expressed 
the opinion that a total enrollment of 30,- 
ooo in the Pennsylvania school employes’ 
retirement system the first year should be 
regarded as satisfactory. When the time 


for filing applications for membership ex- 
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pired on July 1, 1919, the total enrollment 
in the State system exceeded 40,000. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks in June more than 


8,000 applications were received, and on- 


Monday, June 3oth, the last day for making 
application, more than 1,500 were received. 
The Pennsylvania retirement system will 
start with about 90 per cent. of the teach- 
ers of the State enrolled, and in many dis- 
tricts 100 per cent. of the teachers will be 
in the retirement system the first year. 

In the other states membership in the 
retirement system is limited to teachers; in 


Pennsylvania janitors, clerks and other . 


non-teacher school employes are eligible 
for membership, and more than 1,000 non- 
teacher employes have enrolled. Much 
credit is due the county and district super- 
intendents of schools for the large enroll- 
ment. They, almost without exception, 
enrolled and encouraged their teachers to 
enroll. 

It will be no small task for the State 
Retirement Board to keep an accurate 
record of the contributions to the retire- 
ment fund monthly of 40,000 school em- 
ployes for service rendered in about 2,600 
school districts. The prompt and careful 
cooperation of the district secretaries will 
be necessary to insure satisfactory results 
in the administration of the retirement 
system. That such cooperation will be 
secured by the State Retirement Board-is 
shown by the response which secretaries 
are making to the first request of the Board 
for a report of the school employes in 
service in each district in the State during 
the 1918-19 school year. 

Within a few weeks after the request 
for this information was mailed from the 
office of the Retirement Board, a complete 
report was received from each district in 
the counties of Warren, Cameron, Forest, 
Bedford, Berks and Lycoming, and in about 
half the counties in the State fewer than 
five district reports were missing from each 
county. In some districts the reports were 
delayed because of the change in the name 
and address of the secretary. 

In carrying out the provisions of the Re- 
tirement Act it will be the policy of the 
Retirement Board to reduce to a minimum 
the number of reports required of school 
district secretaries. Blank forms used in 
making these reports will be furnished to 
secretaries from the office of the Board, 
and will be as brief as the data necessary 
will permit. At least three reports will be 
required. 

The first, an annual report, will be made 
in September of each year. This report 
will be made on Form A and will contain 
the name, sex, address, present employe or 
new entrant, date of birth and monthly 





salary of each school employe in the 
district. 

The second report will be made on Form 
B and should be forwarded to the Retire- 
ment Board on the first day of each cal- 
endar month, when there has been a change 
in the personnel or salary of employes dur- 
ing the preceding month. Many districts 
will have no such changes to report in the 
entire year, and failure to receive a Form 
B report from a district will be accepted 
by the Retirement Board as evidence that 
there were no changes in the personnel or 
payroll of the employes of that district 
since the last report was received. 

The third report will be made on Form 
C at the end of each monthly payroll period 
beginning with July, 1919, and will give 
the name and amount deducted from the 
salary of each employe in the district 
who is a contributor to the retirement 
fund. A supply of blank forms for making 
these reports and a handbook of salary 
deductions of school employes have been 
mailed to each district secretary in the 
State. 

At the election held a year ago for the 
purpose of electing the three school em- 
ploye representatives on the State Retire- 
ment Board, Miss Lucy Glass of Jeannette 
was elected for the three-year term, Miss 
Grace Swan of Pittsburgh for the two-year 
term and Supt. R. E. Laramy of Easton 
for the one-year term. Mr. Laramy’s term 
will expire January I, 1920. 

Following the precedent established. a 
year ago, the president of the State Educa- 
tional Association and the president of the 
State Teachers’ League each appointed a 
committee of three to nominate candidates 
for membership on the Retirement Board 
for the three-year term beginning January 
I, 1920. 

This committee consisted of Supt. H. B. 
Work of Lancaster, Supt. E. M. Balsbaugh 
of Lebanon and Mr. J. J. Brehm of Harris- 
burg, representing the State Educational 
Association; and C. S. Davis, Principal of 
Steelton High School, Miss Anna Carter 
of Lancaster and Supt. J. J. Bevan of Car- 
bon County, representing the State Teach- 
ers’ League; and has reported the nomina- 
tion of Supt. R. E. Laramy of Easton and 
Supt. J. W. Sweeney of Elk County. 
Ballots for this election will be distributed 
at the teachers’ institutes in the fall. 

In addition to the three school employe 
representatives, the present members of the 
Retirement Board include Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Hon. Harmon M. Kephart, 
State Treasurer; Judge Dimner Beeber of 
Philadelphia; and Hon. A. S. Kreider of 
Annville. 
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In order that no mistake might be made 
in the interpretation of various sections of 
the Retirement Act, the Board requested 
the Attorney General to give a legal in- 
terpretation of certain sections, concerning 
which there might be a difference of opin- 
ion. Since many teachers and school di- 
rectors will be interested in these decisions 
of the Attorney General, they are given in 
full, as follows: 


Dear Sir: This Department is in receipt of 
your favor of the 15th inst. asking to be ad- 
vised whether the terms “present employe” 
and “new entrant,” as defined in the first sec- 
tion of the Act of July 18, 1917, P. L. 1043, 
establishing a public school employes’ retire- 
ment system, are to be distinguished as of the 
date of approval of the Act, July 18, 1917, or 
the date of the establishment of the retirement 
system, July 1, 1919. 

The pertinent provisions of the Act are as 
follows: Section 1— 

“ (8) ‘Present Employe’ shall mean any 
employe, as defined in paragraph seven of this 
section, employed in any capacity in connec- 
tion with the public schools at the time this 
bill becomes a law, and any employe who was 
employed prior to such time and who shall be- 
come a contributor within three years from 
the date of expiration of such employment. 

“(9) ‘New Entrant’ shall mean any em- 
ploye, as defined in paragraph seven of this 
section, appointed or elected, or contracting 
or otherwise legally engaging, to serve in any 
capacity in connection with the public schools 
after this bill becomes a law.” 

“Section 2. The retirement system shall be 
established on the first day of July, nineteen 
hundred nineteen.” 

“Section 20. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately.” 

The Act by its express terms provided that 
it should take effect immediately, and thereby 
became a law on the eighteenth day of July, 
1917. 

In paragraphs eight and nine of Section 1 
the date distinguishing a “present employe” 
from “new entrant” was fixed as of the time 
“this bill becomes a law” which, as shown 
above, was July 18, 1917. The fact that the 
system created by the Act was to be estab- 
lished on the first of July, 1919, does not 
change the date when the Act becomes a law. 
It is by virtue of the fact that the Act be- 
came a law on July 18, 1917, that your State 
Retirement Board was appointed. If it had 
been intended to fix the date of distinguish- 
ing between a “present employe” and “new 
entrant” as of July 1, 1919, the Act would 
have read—“ when the retirement system goes 
into force” rather than when “this bill be- 
comes a law.” 

You are therefore advised that under the 
provisions of the Act the date of the approval 
of the Act, July 18, 1917, which is the date 
when it became a law, is the date which sepa- 
rates or distinguishes a “present employe” 
from a “ new entrant.” 

Yours very truly, 
Wituram H. Ketter, 
First Deputy Attorney General. 
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Dear Sir: This Department is in receipt of 
your favor of the 5th inst., asking to be ad- 
vised whether the Act of July 18, 1917, P. L. 
1043, authorizes the payment of retirement 
allowance to any school employe who for any 
reason discontinues school service prior to 
July, 1919. 

It seems to me that the provisions of the 
Act which you have quoted in your inquiry 
settle the question. The Act makes the fol- 
lowing definitions: 

“* Contributor’ shall mean any person who 
has an account in the annuity savings fund.” 

“*Employe’s Annuity’ shall mean payments 


. for life, derived from contributions made by . 


a contributor as provided in this act.” 

“*Retirement Allowance’ shall mean the 
State annuity plus the employe’s annuity.” 

Its provisions relative to retirement for su- 
perannuation (see Section 14) are limited 
strictly to contributors. Its allowance for dis- 
ability retirement (Section 13) is also limited 
to contributors. In fact, the whole Act shows 
that it has not application to any who are not 
contributors, and as the retirement system 
does not go into force until the first day of 
July, 1919, they must be contributors from 
that date. 

There is therefore no provision in the Act 
for retirement allowance to.any school em- 
ploye who for any reason discontinues school 
service prior to July 1, 1919. 

Yours very truly, 
WitiraM H. Ketter, 
First Deputy Attorney General. 


Dear Sir: This Department is in receipt of 
your favor of the 2oth inst. inquiring as to the 
meaning of Section 3, paragraph 1, of the 
School Employes’ Retirement Act approved 
July 18, 1917, P. L. 1043 

It seems to me that the language of the Act 
quoted in your letter sufficiently answers your 
inquiry. 

“Section 3. An employes’ retirement asso- 
ciation is hereby organized, the membership 
of which shall consist of the following :— 

“t, All present employes, except those spe- 
cifically excluded by paragraph three of this 
section, who by written application to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction shall elect, 
before the. first day of July, nineteen hundred 
nineteen, to be covered by the retirement 
system.” 

This distinctly provides that all present em- 
ployes, except those specifically excluded by 
paragraph three of the same section, in order 
to become members of the Retirement Asso- 
ciation, must elect in writing before July 1, 
1919, to be covered by the retirement system. 
The language admits of no misunderstanding 
and excludes present employes from member- 
ship in the Retirement Association unless they 
elect to make written application to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction before July 1, 
1919, to be covered by the retirement system. 

; Yours very truly, 
Wrutram H. Ketter, 
First Deputy Attorney General. 


Dear Sir: This Department is in receipt of 
your favor of the 20th of May, inquiring when 
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the first contributions to the Contingent Re- 
serve Fund and the State Annuity Reserve 
Fund No. 2, are due and payable to the Com- 
monwealth by the several local school districts, 
under the Act of July 18, 1917, P. L. 1043. 

Section 8, paragraph 3, of that Act provides 
that in the month of July, 1920, for a period 
covering the twelve months next preceding, 
and semi-annually thereafter covering the six 
months next preceding, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsyivania shall make payments into the 
Fund known as the Contingent Reserve Fund. 
Paragraph 5 of the same section provides that 
beginning with the month of July, 1919, and 
continuing until the accumulated reserve 
equals the present value, the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania shall semi-annually make 
payments into the Fund known as the State 
Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2, on account of 
present employes to be retired, as provided in 
the Act. 

Section 9 of the Act provides that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania shall be reim- 
bursed to the extent of one-half of the amount 
paid by the Commonwealth into the Contin- 
gent Reserve Fund and the State Annuity Re- 
serve Fund No. 2, on account of employes of 
each other employer (including the local 
school districts) by payments into its treasury 
made directly by such employer, or indirectly 
from moneys otherwise belonging to such 
employer. 

_ Section 2 of the Act provides that the re- 
tirement system shall be established on the 
first day of July, 1919. 

It will be noted that while the Common- 
wealth begins making its payments to the 
Contingent Reserve Fund in the month of 
July, 1920, such payments cover the twelve 
months next’ preceding, that is, from July 1, 
1919. Reimbursement is not required to be 
made until payment has been made, but the 
several school districts must make provision 
so that! the money is forthcoming immediately 
on payment by the Commonwealth 

Payments by the Commonwealth to the 
State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 begin dur- 
ing the month of July, 1919, and reimburse- 
ment is due by the local school districts as 
soon as made. 

Local school districts and other employers, 
therefore, are required to make their first 
payments to the Commonwealth to reimburse 
the Commonwealth to the extent of one-half 
the amount paid by it to the Contingent Re- 
serve Fund in July, 1920. Payments by the 
local school districts and other employers to 
the Commonwealth to reimburse the Common- 
wealth for payments made on account of 
State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2, are due 
and payable during the month of July, r1gr19. 
Provision will, of course, have to be made in 
both instances in advance for such payments. 

Very truly yours, 
Wittiam H. Ketter, 
First Deputy Attorney General. 


Dear Sir: Your recent favor addressed to 
the Attorney General was duly received. You 
ask to be advised whether medical inspectors 
employed in school work are within the bene- 
fits of the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. 





The Act of July 18, 1917, P. L. 1043, which 
creates this system, provides in paragraph 7, 
Section 1, in part, as follows: “No person 
shall be deemed an employe, within the mean- 
ing of this Act, who is not regularly engaged 
in performing one or more of these functions 
as a full time occupation, outside of vacation 
period.” 

I understand the medical inspectors are em- 
ployed about three hours daily in the work of 
school inspection. They devote the balance of 
the day to their private practice. The lan- 
guage of this Act requires persons to be en- 
gaged in school work “as a full time occupa- 
tion.” These medical inspectors are not so 
engaged. 

Therefore, in our opinion, they are not 
“employes” within the definition of that term 
as contained in the Act creating the retire- 
ment system, and are not eligible to its 
benefits. 

Very truly yours, 
Ws. M. Harcest, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 12th instant is 
at hand. You ask to be advised whether 
teachers employed in the Scotland Orphans’ 
School, Huntingdon Industrial Reformatory 
or the Pennsylvania State College, are eligible 
for membership in the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Association. 

The Act of May 18, 1917, P. L. 1043, “es- 
tablishing a public school employes’ retire- 
ment system,” provides: 

“Public school’ shall mean any class, 
school, high school, normal school, training 
school, vocational school, truant school, pa- 
rental school, and any or all classes of schools 
within the State of Pennsylvania, conducted 
under the order and superintendence of the 
Department of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and of a duly 
elected or appointed Board of Public Educa- 
tion, Board of School Directors or Board of 
Trustees, of the Commonwealth, or of any 
school district or normal school district there- 
of. ...‘Employe’ shall mean any teacher, 
principal, or other person engaged in any 
work concerning or relating to the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, or in connec- 
tion therewith.” 

It is apparent from this language that a 
school in order to come within the definition, 
shall also come under the supervision and 
superintendence of the Department of Public 
Instruction. This is one of the necessary cri- 
teria to determine whether such school is a 
public school within the terms of this Act. 

The Scotland Soldiers’ Orphan School, the 
Huntingdon Industrial Reformatory, and the 
Pennsylvania State College, are not schools 
or educational institutions “conducted under 
the order and superintendence of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction.” 

Therefore, in my opinion, the teachers or 
employes of these institutions and other simi- 
lar institutions, are not within the benefits of 
the retirement system created by the Act of 
July 18, 1917. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. M. Harcest, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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Sir: This Department is in receipt of your 
communication of the 29th ult. requesting to 
be advised whether the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board is vested with the 
power to retire an employe for superannua- 
tion on a retirement allowance, who has at- 
tained the age of seventy years, but has had 
less than ten years of service. 

The Act of July 18, 1917, P. L. 1043, creat- 
ing a public school employes’ retirement sys- 
tem, establishes two forms of retirement en- 
titling a person to receive an allowance as a 
beneficiary, namely, disability retirement and 
superannuation retirement. One of the con- 
ditions entitling a contributor who is an em- 
ploye to retire upon disability, as provided for 
in Section 13, is “that said contributor has 
had ten or more school years of school serv- 
ice.” There is no like express requirement of 
minimum length of service attached to re- 
tirement for superannuation, as defined and 
provided for in Section 14, That such mini- 
mum term of service is made an express 
condition to permit of disability retirement 
and not of superannuation retirement might, 
in the absence of other provisions importing 
such requirement, lead to the conclusion that 
it is not necessary in the case of this latter 
kind of retirement. A careful consideration, 
however, of all the provisions relative to the 
superannuation retirement discloses that this 
is not the true intent of the Act. Section 14, 
dealing with retirement for superannuation 
provides, inter alia, as follows: 

“On retirement for superannuation, a con- 
tributor who is an employe shall receive a re- 
tirement allowance which shall consist of— 

“ (a) A teacher’s annuity, which shall be 
the actuarial equivalent of his or her accumu- 
lated deductions; and 

“(b) A State annuity of one one-hundred- 
sixtieth (4469) of his or her final salary for 
each year of service prior to the age of sixty- 
two; and 

“In addition thereto, if a present employe, 
a further State annuity of one one-hundred- 
sixtieth (1460) of his or her final salary for 
each year of prior service, as certified to said 
present employe in the certificate issued to 
him or her by the retirement board under the 
provisions of section ten of this act; but in no 
event shall the total State annuity exceed fifty 
per centum of his or her final salary.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
part of the retirement allowance in case of 
superannuation, consisting of the “State an- 
nuity” and “further State annuity” as such 
“State annuity” is defined in paragraph 20 
of Section 1, is based upon the “ final salary” 
of the retiring employe. The Act itself fixes 
the meaning of “final salary” and under a 
well-known rule in the interpretation of stat- 
utes this legislative definition must govern. "It 
is defined in paragraph 17 of Section 1 as 
follows: 

“* Final Salary’ shall mean the average an- 
nual salary, not exceeding two thousand dol- 
lars, earnable by a contributor as an employe 
for the ten years of service immediately pre- 
ceding retirement.” 

By virtue of this provision there cannot be 
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a “final salary” within the intendment of the 
Act unless there has been a service of at least 
ten years. The implication necessarily fol- 
lows that there must be a service of that dura- 
tion to permit an allowance in case of retire- 
ment for superannuation, for the reason that 
it is essential in computing what the retire- 
ment allowance shall consist of. Without it 
the Act cannot be applied. Other provisions 
of the statute strengthen this construction, for 
example—in paragraph six of Section 8, rela- 
tive to “the employes’ annuity savings fund,” 
it is required that the deductions from the sal- 
ary of employes shall be sufficient— : 

“To procure for him or her, on superan- 
nuation retirement at age sixty-two, an em- 
ploye’s annuity equal to one one-hundred- 
sixtieth (1460) of his or her final salary for 
each year of service after the thirtieth day of 
June, nineteen hundred nineteen. .. .” 

The conclusion herein reached is in har- 
mony with the spirit and purpose of the Act. 
It seems unlikely that it had in contemplation 
a retirement system the benefits of which would 
extend to those who served in public school 
work only for some brief period: of time. 

You are, therefore, advised that it would 
not be lawful to retire for superannuation 
with a retirement allowance an employe who 
has had less than ten years of service. 

Yours very truly, 
Emerson COLLins, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Sir: This Department is in receipt of your 
communication of the 14th ulto. requesting an 
opinion upon the following cases: 

First: Is a Continuation School teacher who 
is appointed by the local school board and who 
is under the supervision of the local superin- 
tendent of schools, but whose salary is paid 
by a local manufacturing company, eligible 
for membership in the State School Employes’ 
Retirement Association? 

Second: Is a clerk and stenographer to a 
county superintendent of schools, whose sal- 
ary is paid by the county commissioners, eli- 
gible for membership in the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Association? 

These cases mty be considered together, as 
they involve the same question arising under 
the Act of July 18, 1917, P. L. 1043, creating 
the Retirement System for public school em- 
ployes. 

In order to entitle any person to member- 
ship in the Retirement Association created by 
the Act, his employer must be such a one as 
therein defined. It is needless, therefore, to dis- 
cuss whether the above employes are so eli- 
gible until it has first been determined whether 
the said respective employers are to be deemed 
as “employer” within the intent and meaning 
of the Act. The deductions which employers 
are required to make, pursuant! to Section 7, 
from the payroll of employes can only be en- 
forced against, and applied to, employers 
within the meaning of the Act. These deduc- 
tions are essential in providing the fund from 
which the retirement allowance is paid. It 
would be idle to allow membership to an em- 
ployee in a case where the fund out of which 
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the retirement allowable is to be paid could 
not be provided as prescribed and required. 
It is an elementary rule that a statute must be 
construed from a survey of all its parts. 

Paragraph six of Section 1 of the Act, de- 
fining the meaning of the term “Employer,” 
reads as follows: 

“*Employer’ shall mean the Commonwealth, 
school district, normal school district, board, 
or soe committee by which the employed is 
paid. 

While this definition lacks clearness, it is 
obvious that neither of the above mentioned 
employers answers its description or fulfills 
its import. The context plainly shows that it 
is confined and refers to the Commonwealth 
and its officials and several agencies charged 
with the conduct and management of the 
school enumerated in Paragraph 5, Section 1. 
In confirmation of this interpretation, it may 
further be pointed out that under Section 9, 
providing for reimbursement to the Common- 
wealth by the employer of certain portions of 
the amount paid by the Commonwealth into 
the funds therein specified, there is clearly 
contemplated an employer to whom a State 
appropriation has been made for school pur- 
poses. Against the County Commissioners 
who may hire a stenographer for a superin- 
tendent of schools, or against a private con- 
cern that may employ ateacher for a continua- 
tion school, the Commonwealth would have 
no such recourse or method of reimbursement. 

You are, therefore, advised that the em- 
ployes in the above stated cases are not eli- 
gible for membership in the said Retirement 
Association. 

Very truly yours, 
Emerson Coins, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


These decisions cover every disputed 
question that has thus far arisen in connec- 
tion with the retirement system. Since the 
Attorney General has decided that school 
employes 62 years of age or older must 
become contributors to the retirement fund 
in order to be eligible to receive a retire- 
ment allowance, the Retirement Board has 
ruled that such employes shall contribute 
monthly for one school year, unless they 
elect to retire before the end of the year. 
Any school employe 62 years of age or 
older is eligible to retire on an allowance 
any time after becoming a contributor to 
the retirement fund. 

School employes who were 70 years of 
age prior to July 1, 1919, and who joined 
the Retirement Association, will be required 
to retire immediately after they have be- 
come contributors to the retirement fund, 
unless their employers request the Retire- 
ment Board to postpone compulsory retire- 
ment until the end of the 1919-20 school 
year, when all such superanniated em- 
ployes will be required to retire. 

H. H. Batsu, Secretary, 
School Employes Retirement Board. 
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RECENT ACT INTERPRETED IN DIFFERENT 
WAYS, 





ae Teachers’ Salary measure passed 

at the late session of the Legislature 
is not clear in some of its provisions. 
Various school districts have interpreted it 
in different ways. In order that out of the 
diversity of opinion some uniform under- 
standing of its provisions might result, the 
Department of Public Instruction has made 
various suggestions to aid in interpreting 
the act. 

The lowest salary that may be paid to 
any regularly employed teacher for the 
school year of 1919-20 falls into one of 
three classes. 

I. Teachers holding professional cer- 
tificates, $60 a month. 

2. Teachers holding professional or state 
normal certificates, $70 a month. 

3. Teachers holding state normal schooi 
diplomas, county permanent certificates, 
state permanent certificates or college pro- 
fessional certificates, $80 a month. 

The law makes no provision for the pay- 
ment of increases in the salary of those 
teachers who hold only provisional cer- 
tificates. Their salaries are regulated in a 
clause of the act relating to the minimum 
salary. The minimum that may be paid to 
any teacher is fixed by the grade of cer- 
tificate that the teacher holds at the time 
her service begins and the increase is de- 
termined on the basis of the salary paid to 
such teacher in the district during the 
1918-19 school year. 

When a local board employs a teacher, 
who has been in the employ of the board 
of another district, the following considera- 
tions should regulate the salary and in- 
crease, the Department holds: 

The salary schedule of the local district 
for the year 1918-19 together with the 
certificate that the teacher now holds are 
the controlling factors. 

Where the salary paid to a teacher, who 
was employed in a district for the year 
1918-19, is in advance of the schedule of 
salaries in the district for which she is or 
will be employed for 1919-20, the board 
of school directors of the latter district 
should make as equitable an adjustment of 
such salary with the teacher as will be 
consistent with her qualifications and the 
importance of the position in the system 
of the local district in which she is to 
teach. 
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The two grades of special certificates 
are classified as follows by the department: 

Temporary special certificates are classed 
with professional certificates or state nor- 
mal school certificates (two-year certifi- 
cates). 

Permanent special certificates are classed 
with state normal school diplomas, county 
permanent certificates, state permanent cer- 
tificates and college provisional certificates. 

The act does not make any provision for 
the increase of salaries for part-time teach- 
ers. Proportionate increases ought to be 
made; but action in this matter is clearly 
within the province of the local board. 
The state makes no contribution to such 
increases. 

Clause two of the act specifically indi- 
cates that the basis upon which the in- 
creases for the year 1919-20 are to be 
made is the salary list that prevailed in the 
district for the school year 1918-19 and 
also the grade of certificate that the teacher 
holds when such certificates is above the 
grade of a provisional. 

All one-room schools situated outside of 
cities are definitely classed as “rural”; 
others may be so classed by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction after 
consideration of the facts relating to loca- 
tion and environment. 

The Commonwealth makes appropria- 
tions toward the salaries of teachers as 
follows: 

For teachers holding provisional certifi- 
cates teaching in rural schools ten dollars 
a school month, 

For teachers holding provisional certifi- 
cates teaching in other than rural schools 
five dollars a school month. 

For teachers holding professional cer- 
tificates for state normal certificates (two- 
year certificates) twelve dollars and fifty 
cents a school month. 

For teachers holding state normal di- 
plomas, county permanent certificates, state 
permanent certificates or college provisional 
certificate twenty dollars a school month. 

Teachers who were not in service last 
year (1918-1919) are held to be in the 
class with “ new entrants.” They can claim 
only the minimum. 

The law does not cover the case of sub- 
stitute teachers or teachers temporarily em- 
ployed. In such instances salaries and in- 
creases are to be determined on the merits 
of the particular case. 

Teachers or principals whose salary is 
paid for twelve months receive the increase 
on the basis of the school month. The 
monthly salary is determined by dividing 
the annual salary by the number of months 
fixed by the board as the school year. 
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Salary for the year 1918-1919 is held to 
include so-called bonuses or additional pay. 
Clause seven of the act uses the term com- 
pensation. 

Teaching in-a “rural” school entitles 
the teacher who holds a certificate higher 
than a provisional to $5 per month over 
and above what the district pays. It is a 
specific contribution by the commonwealth 
to each teacher who qualifies in such a 
position. 

Where teachers were temporarily em- 
ployed in advanced positions in a district 
during 1918-1919, and where such teachers 
either on their own account of for the 
good of the service are changed to posi- 
tions paying less salary than the temporary 
employment afforded, the board of school 
directors should make as equitable an ad- 
justment of the matter as is consistent with 
the merits of the case. 
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LINCOLN AND SHAKESPEARE. 


A colonel of the Civil War remarked 
that he had learned to love Abraham Lin- 
coln, being associated with the President 
on various occasions. One evening, while 
Mr. Lincoln was reading, he suddenly 
turned his eyes from the book and asked, 
“Colonel, do you ever find yourself talk- 
ing with a dead friend as if he were pres- 
ent and still living?” “Oh, yes,” said the 
colonel; “I know the feeling, for it has 
occurred to me often.” “I am glad I 
asked you that question,” said the Presi- 
dent; “I did not know that it was common; 
but ever since my little son died, I find 
myself talking with him every day.” Then, 
overcome with emotion, he dropped his 
head on the table. The portion he was 
reading was a passage from Shakespeare: 


Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief, 

O Lord, my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure. 

And father, I have heard you often say 

That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven. 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again. 


Have you read the story of Marjorie 
Fleming, the child who was such a favorite 
of Sir Walter, and do you remember how 
she used to recite with marvelous power 
this passage from “King John,” the lament 
of the queen for her dead son, which so 
affected Lincoln.—Christian Herald. 
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_EvENINGs AT Home.—There is nothing that con- 
tributes more to the pleasure of evenings at home 
than music in families. To cultivate a love of music 
among children, creates and fosters a refined senti- 
ment that is not forgotten when they arrive at ma- 
turity. Music engenders and promotes good feeling. 
The blending of the voices of parents and children 
in song strengthens the ties that bind them together, 
and the love that centres about the home fireside: 
It renders home attractive, interesting, and beautiful ; 
and in every home circle where it is tolerated and 
cultivated, there will be found a greater freedom 


THE DEAREST SPOT. 
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from all those discords and inharmonious conten. 
tions, that render so many parents miserable and 
their children anxious to find a more congenial atmos. 
phere elsewhere. Music is not an unmanly or effemi- 
nate way of spending one’s time, as many unrefined 
parents aver when they proscribe even the coveted fid. 
dle their sons enjoy scraping in the attic. Every home 
should have a musical instrument init that can be used 
as an accompaniment to the family voices. It will give 
employment and amusement to the children in their 
otherwise unoccupied hours. It will keep them at 
home, and very often out of bad influences elsewhere, 





THE DEAREST SPOT 


W. T. Waicuton. 










All the worldbe sides I’ve 





earth to me, is home, sweet 


The dear-est spot of earth to me, Is home, sweet 
I’ve taught my heart the way-to prize My home, sweet home, I’ve learned to look with lover’s eyes, On 


All the world is not so cheer - ing, As home, sweet home. 
For home, sweet home, 





The fairy land I’ve longed to see, Is 







home, sweet home, There how charmed the > 11se of hearing, There where hearts are so endearing, 
home, sweet home. There where vows are truly plighted, There where hearts are so u - ni - ted, 






The dear - est spot of 
The dear - est spot of 







3 The fair - y land I’ve longed to see, Is home, sweet home. 








What an auxiliary is music to the teacher, bnght- 
ening up dull faces, inspiring cheerfulness that be- 
comes an impetvs to labor, softening and soothing 
nervous irritation often so difficult to contend against, 
which has been excited by the crowded school im- 
patient under the restraint and monotony of position 
and occupation! Think, too, of each child frequently 
going home at night, like the honey-laden bee, with 
a gay little song to charm the work-wearied father’s 
heart ; a lullaby which, sung over the baby’s cradle, 





shall soothe the mother’s spirit while it closes baby’s 
eyes; holy hymns that shall make the very roof tree 
a better shelter for the hearts beneath it. Thus the 
influence of the public school goes out blessing and 
blest; and we gather sheaves of joy to hold close to 
humble hearts,thankful that we may be permitted toajd 
in making the world happier and better,as well as wiser; 
that we, too, amid the silent, unseen influences, are 
serving our country and our God, and at the same time 
learning the useful lesson of how to labor and to wait. 
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SPEECH AND Sonc.—All boys and girls can sing, 
if it suits them to do so in the way of play. You 
never saw little boys and girls «beg off,” when they 
want to sing together. In Germany, it has long been 
considered certain that all children can sing. They 
do not admit of exceptions, except in the case of the 
dumb. They not only argue from the general fre- 
quency of singing among children at play, but from 
the laws of music, as manifested in human language. 
Speech itself is but a kind of chant, and the voice 
always moves in musical intervals. The raising of the 
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pitch a third, a fifth, an octave? that is, from do to me, 
from do to so/, and from lower do to upper do? is by 
no means confined to singing and recitation; it is 
what we always do under the influence of the slight- 
est excitement, and when we ask questions. Our 
voices always go up and down, following the musical 
intervals. All can sing, therefore; that is, all who 
can talk, and who raise their voice and let it fall ac- 
cording tothe usual laws of speech. And yet we, in 
this country, assume that many children cannot learg 
to sing, and they grow up without this great blessing. 





SPEED AWAY. 





3 Go, bird of the 





ev-er a sad song to 
pin - ions on yon mountain’s brow; But 


1. Speed a - way! speed a - way! on thine er- rand of light! There's a young heart a- 
2. And, oh! wiltthou tell her, blest bird on the wing, That her moth-er hath 
sil - ver wing, fet - ter - less now, 


wait-ing thy com-ing to-night; She will fon - dle thee close, she will ask for the loved 
sing; That she standeth a - lone,in the still qui-et night, 





I. B. Woopsury. 











Stoop not thy bright 









hie thee @ - way, o’er rock, riv - er, and glen, 



























Who pine up - on earth since the “ Day Star” has roved; She willaskif we miss her so 
And her fond heart goes forth for the being of light, Who had slept in her bo - som, but 
And find our young “ Day Star” ere night close again; Up! on- ward! let noth-ing thy 






























long is her stay; 
who would not stay? 
mis-sion de - lay: 





















By permission Oliver Ditson Company. 





Before leaving Europe we undertook with resolute 
purpose the study of the English language, and bought 
one of the famous self-instructors called, « English 
without a Master; or, English in twelve Lessons.” 
We studied the twelve lessons, but found on our arri- 
val in this country, that,our English was poorly cal- 
culated to stand the test of familiar conversation. To 
learn music is, in some respects, much more difficult 
than to master a language. Should any be tempted 
to seek-help in a “Piano without Master,” let us 





advise them not to doso. They will fail, spending their 
time and money in vain. While you are alone, your 
attainments may be satisfactory to yourself, but when 
you come in contact with musicians you will find, to 
your mortification, that you know nothing of music, 
just as we knew nothing of English— Karl Merz. 
SPEED AwAy.—It was a beautiful fancy among the 
Seneca Indians that a white dove let loose, at her 
grave, by the mother of the lost maiden would seek and 
find her waiting “Day Star” in the far-oft Spirit Land. 








